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REVIEWS 


Travels and Adventures in Eastern Africa, de- 
scriptive of the Zoolus, their Manners, Cus- 
toms, §c., with a Sketch of Natal. By Na- 
thaniel Isaacs. 2 vols. Churton. 

We confess that the announcement of these 
volumes raised in our minds expectations which 
have been grievously disappointed. Little is 
known, thought we, of Eastern Africa, and in 
the voluminous Parliamentary Report lately 
published on the Commerce of Great Britain, no 
notice whatever is taken of that coast, although 
it far exceeds the western side of the African 
continent in civilization and commercial re- 
sources. The traveller, therefore, in Eastern 
Africa has the advantage of a novel subject; 
nay, of an interesting one also, if he can but dis- 
cover some remains of that curious mixture of 
Arab state, African simplicity, and Hindoo 
wealth, pliancy, and perseverance, which the 
Portuguese found there in the sixteenth century. 
Such were the reflections which crossed our minds, 
when we first read the title of the volumes now 
before us; but lo! those ‘Travels in Eastern 
Africa’ turn out to be nothing more than the 
trudging excursions of an adventurer at Port 
Natal—a narrow field surveyed with narrow in- 
telligence—abounding only in adventures of a 
trivial or vulgar description, and relating the 
— of heroes who were wholly employed in 
palavering with savages, or quarrelling with one 
another; in-shooting Hippopotami or natives, 
and in imitating at an humble distance the ex- 
ample of Chaka, the autocrat of the Amaziila, 
who zealously sought to murder all the sorcerers 
in his dominions. 

We have so recently expressed our opinion on 
the affairs of Natal, and the character of the 
native tribes in its vicinity,+ that we should not 
now be tempted to recur to that subject, if it 
were not for the pertinacity of those who urge 
the planting of a colony at Port Natal; and 
furthermore, because the volumes of Mr. Isaacs, 
while they confute himself, furnish, unwittingly, 
the completest proofs of the truth of all that we 
have alleged respecting the worthlessness of Port 
Natal as a commercial or a naval station, the 
difficulty of defending it, and the doubtful cha- 
racter of those who resort to it. But let us pro- 
ceed at once to the scenes in question, and make 
the acquaintance of some of the wild hunters. 

Mr. Nathaniel Isaacs, it appears, was shipped 
for St. Helena in 1822, at the early age of four- 
teen, consigned to the care of his uncle Mr. 
Solomons. After a residence of two years in 
that island, being sated with the labours of a 
counting-house, he embarked with Lieut. King 
in a small vessel destined for an adventure to the 
eastern coast of Africa. On the Ist of October 
1825, they made Port Natal, and the whale boat 
was sent to sound the bar, but the surf broke so 
violently across the mouth of the harbour, usually 
described as a good one, that the boat escaped 
from it with difficulty. At the same time the 
wind blew fresh from the S.E., (as it does on 
that coast for eight months in the year,) and the 
vessel drifted towards the shore. Our author 
thus describes their situation :— 

“We had only one course to pursue, and that was 
promptly determined on by our commander. He 
immediately assembled his officers and crew, con- 
sulted with them, and pointed out the danger we had 

+t See Atheneum, Nos. 444, 445. 











| blanket, fastened round his neck by means of stripes | 


to encounter. They unanimously gave their opinion 
that there was water enough to carry our vessel over 
the Bar, if she were lightened. She had, previously 
to this, been prepared for the worst, every article 
that could be dispensed with in our exigencies having 
been thrown overboard, not excepting the water. 
The crew were unanimous for making the port. Our 
commander, with great coolness and intrepidity, for 
which he was remarkable, gave the command to put 
the vessel about. Every man promptly obeyed, and 
took his station with alacrity. Our little bark soon 
faced the Bar, which had an awful and even terrific 
aspect. The surf beat over it with a prodigiously 
overwhelming force; the foaming of the sea gave it 
an appearance that would have unnerved any but an 
experienced seaman ; the wind whistling through the 
rigging, seemed as the knell of our approaching de- 
struction. * * We began rapidly to approach the 
rocks, and every moment was one of immediate 
peril. I never contemplated witnessing such a scene. 
On one side, a beautiful and picturesque country 
presented itself, on the other, the agitated sea bub- 
bling like a cauldron overspread with sparkling foam, 
from the dashing of its billows on the rugged rocks. 
It was a scene for the pencil of the painter and the 
pen of the poet. The ship rolled frightfully ; our 
commander, with an unfaltering voice, ‘ever and 
anon’ gave the words, ‘steady,’ ‘* hard a port,’ * star- 
board ;* * meet her, meet her,’ ‘keep her steady,’ then 
by way of encouragement to his men he would occa- 
sionally cry ‘all's right, my lads ;’ but a terrific sea 
came foaming and rushing on our quarter with irre- 
sistible force; the vessel gave a heavy lurch, and 
sank into the hollow of the sea, then rose again buoy- 
antly on the foaming wave,—the sailors vociferating, 
‘she is going,’ ‘she is going!’—and struck on the 
bank eastward of the Bar. Lieutenant King, com- 
manding silence and cheering the men, ordered all 
sail to be set. His voice was heard above the storm 
—‘ press her over, my hearties,’ ‘ now she goes,” ‘all’s 
right ;’ but at this moment another sea struck her, 
and brought her broadside to the waves, when all 
efforts to save her became ineffectual.” 

The crew escaped in the boats, and the ship 
went to pieces. Here, then, we have Mr. Isaacs 
shipwrecked at the age of seventeen, and thrown 
into the midst of a band of roving adventurers, 
The following is a sketch of one of the most re- 
spectable of these. 

“ In the afternoon, Mr. Fynn arrived from the 
country of the Amampoatoes, (Amapdnda), a tribe 
inhabiting the banks of the St. John’s River, a dis- 
tance of about 200 miles from Natal. This gentle- 
man had been trading with the natives, and had col- 
lected a great quantity of ivory. For eight months 
he had separated himself from his solitary companion, 
Mr. Farewell, and had associated solely with the 
people with whom he sojourned. We sat attentively 
to hear him detail his adventures—the many vicissi- 
tudes he had endured, and the obstacles with which 
he had contended, not only in having been often 
without food, and ignorant where to seek it, but in 
daily terror of being destroyed by wild animals, or 
massacred by the savage natives. He had from ne- 
cessity assumed the costume of the latter while with 
them, but resumed his own on his return to his habi- 
tation. It is almost impossible to convey a correct 
idea of the singular appearance of this individual 
when he first presented himself. Mr. Fynn is in 
stature somewhat tall, with a prepossessing counte- 
nance. From necessity his face was disfigured with 
hair, not having had an opportunity of shaving him- 





self for a considerable time. His head was partly 
covered with a crownless straw hat, and a tattered | 


of hide, served to cover his body, while his hands 


| performed the office of keeping it round his ‘ nether 


man ;’ his shoes he had discarded for some months, 
whilst every other habiliment had imperceptibly | 


worn away, so ‘that there was nothing of a piece 
about him.’”’ 

As to “the daily terror of being massacred by 
the natives,” the traders in South Africa have 
no such feeling; on the contrary, their confi- 
dence in the respect manifested towards them 
by the natives, amounts to temerity ; and if they 
ever want food, they ought to attribute the pri- 
vation to the careless mode of life which they 
have thought fit to adopt. 

Lieut. King paid a visit to Chaka, and was 
well received by him; our author consequently 
conceived a wish to pay his court to that formid- 
able chief, and a commission to collect ivory 
enabled him to gratify his curiosity. In Chaka’s 
village he met a Portuguese, from Delagoa Bay, 
engaged, like himself, in mercantile speculations, 
Nothing of interest occurred there; but our 
young traveller halting one night, on his return 
to Port Natal, at the hut of a chief called Magie, 
picked up a curious bit of information :— 

“ Having heard that Magie possessed a unicorn, 
or, as the natives described it to me, ‘ In yar mogoss 
imponte moonya,’* ‘ Ananimal with one horn,’ I had a 
great desire to see it. From my imperfect knowledge 
of the language, and not wishing Holstead to hear of it, 
lest he should purchase it, I misunderstood the nature 
of the animal ; but being unusually eager to obtain so 
great a natural curiosity, I set out early to another 
of Magie’s kraals, to see the chief; here I met him 
and communicated to him the object of my journey. 
He confirmed what I had heard, and by singular 
gesticulations and attempts at description, he led me 
to comprehend that it was about three feet high, and, 
from his taking my hair and pointing to it, I under- 
stood that it had a flowing mane, he at the same 
time exclaiming, * mooshly gercoola,’ which I knew 
meant ‘ very handsome’—[it means ‘ with large eyes’]. 
The more he particularized this animal, the more 
my anxiety to possess it increased, conceiving that I 
might attain some celebrity among naturalists, if I 
should be enabled to produce the wonderful creature 
known only, like the mermaid, to have existed in 
fable. To be the owner of the ‘ In yar mogoss,’ was 
an advantage not to be lost, and I evinced an eager 
desire to see it; the chief however told me it was at 
another kraal, some distance in the interior, but that 
he would order it to be brought up for me to see it 
some other time.” 

When he arrived at Natal, his friends congra- 
tulated him on his arrangements respecting the 
Unicorn; and another mission to Chaka, soon 
after, gave him an opportunity of actually ob- 
taining that worthy object of his search. 

“ As we retraced our steps, nothing worth record- 
ing occurred, except that a messenger came to an- 
nounce the unicorn had arrived. I went unhesitat- 
ingly to see it, when lo! this wonderful production 
of nature, from which I was to derive fame and re- 
nown, turned out to be a he goat with the loss of one 
of its horns !” 

Chaka, it appears, conquered all the surround- 
ing tribes, not by the chance of war, or lucky 
combinations of circumstances, but by introdu- 
cing organization and strict discipline into his 
army. His troops were divided into regiments, 
distinguished by the colour of their shields; they 
were armed with heavy lances for close combat, 
and were strictly enjoined to charge with the 
lance, and not to throw it. Our author saw 
twenty-nine of these regiments, amounting, he 
supposed, to 30,000 men, reviewed together, 
and admired their martial appearance. Chaka 
sagaciously observed, that his troops would have 
no chance with Europeans, unless they closed 
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with the latter immediately on the first discharge | 


of the fire-arms. There is no doubt that the 
Amaziila have courage enough to perform such 
an evolution. In 1832 a large party of Griquas, 
well armed and mounted, were cut to pieces in 
this manner by the people of Motsilekatsi. Re- 
specting the character of that extraordinary man, 
Chaka, there is but little trustworthy to be de- 
rived from our author’s pages. Unfortunately 
for that chief ’s fame, the task of writing his his- 
tory has devolved on the adventurers at Port 
Natal, who seek to free themselves from the im- 
putation of abusing their influence over him, by 
representing him as a monster of iniquity. He 
sent an embassy to King George,—that is, to 
the government at the Cape, accompanied by 
Lieut. King and our author, who laid aside the 
native costume, and wore a pair of trousers on 
the occasion. The failure of this mission, which 
never proceeded further than Algoa Bay, is dis- 
cussed at some length by Mr. Isaacs; but the 
real merits of the case are already before the 

ublic, in the despatches of Major-Gen. Bourke, 
fat that time acting governor at the Cape,) 
printed last year by order of the House of Com- 
mons.* It appears that Chaka had made up his 
mind to attack the tribes on the eastern frontier 
of the Cape settlement, and was led to believe, 
by his white advisers, that the English would 
assist him in the extirpation of those tribes. 
When Lieut. King, however, on his arrival in 
Algoa Bay with the Zila ambassadors, found 
that his » the of an offensive alliance between 
Chaka and the British were not favourably re- 
garded, he successfully used his influence with 
the chiefs under his care to prevent their pro- 
ceeding to Cape Town. In the meantime, an 
army of the Amazitla approached the frontier of 
the Cape colony, accompanied by some of the 
Natal hunters, but retreated on finding that the 
British would resist them. Their march was, of 
course, marked by slaughter and desolation, and 
they carried off 10,000 head of cattle from the 
Amapéndas, a peaceable, unoffending tribe. 
Such were the fruits of Natal politics. Lieut. 
King died soon afterwards, his malady being 
apparently exasperated by chagrin; nor was he 
long survived by Chaka, who fell the victim of a 
domestic conspiracy. 

Some severe charges were made by the Rev. 
Mr. Kay, the author of ‘ Researches in Caffraria,’ 
to which Mr. Isaacs replies with much indigna- 
tion, but not, we grieve to say, with success. 
The degraded lives of the white settlers at Natal 
could not in every instance be excused by ship- 
wreck. Then, it is certain, that they sometimes 
flattered the slaughterous propensities of Chaka, 
and did his work of butchery. Mr. Isaacs will 
— say that they were compelled to do so 

y fear of death. We deny that they ever had 
such a fear; their sense of the unbounded in- 
dulgence extended to them by the black chiefs, 
is manifest in every page of Mr. Isaacs’ volumes. 
Two Hottentots committed a crime in a Zila 
village, which, in this country, would be inevita- 
bly punished with death. Immediately after- 
wards, Lieutenant King and our author visiting 
Chaka, were coolly received by him, “ which 
was an unusual thing” ; he threatened to kill all 
the whites at Natal, and then send to the Cape 
to tell the reason of his doing so. Then says 
our author :— 

“ Our situation was now somewhat critical; the 
stubborn Hottentots, in direct opposition to our in- 
structions, had arrived at Toogooso, but, fortunately 
for us all, they did not enter into the king’s presence, 
as he was much enraged, and frequently said to the 
chiefs that were sitting around him, ‘ Would you not 
kill them if I told you?’ It was in vain to attempt 
to appease him, and Lieut. King, from not knowing 
the language, and not being so well acquainted with 





©* Papers relative to the Cape of Good Hope, Part 11.1835. | away and executed. * 








Chaka as myself, felt a little alarmed for our personal 
security. 

“ I was not so much alarmed, thinking that his 
rage, as on other occasions, was only assumed.” 

This alarm having cleared off, the chief pro- 
posed to his guests to shoot certain of his ene- 
mies, a peaceable people, who inhabited some 
rocky heights beyond the reach of the Ziila 
javelins. Our author accepted the invitation, 
returned to Natal to equip himself for a cam- 
paign, and then nell with a small party to 
shoot the mountaineers. In this he succeeded, 
but received, on the occasion, a wound in the 
back. The commentary of Mr. Isaacs, on a 
transaction to which he was not a party, applies 
admirably to this, of which he was the conductor. 

“ But to whom is such an act of unexampled bar- 
barity to be attributed, but to the insatiable monster 
who ordered the attack, and on him ought the ven- 
geance of Heaven to fall for such a foul, such a black 
and inhuman deed. Had his agents refused, they 
would have forfeited their own lives for their unwil- 
lingness. But this is no palliation, and though they 
may be thought not equal to the savage monarch, 
yet they cannot escape the imputation of having 
been willing instruments.” 

These volumes abound with illustrations of 
the mischiefs produced among the weak and 
ignorant Africans, by the presence of such men 
as the white hunters and traders at Natal, who 
evidently rule their black subjects with a rod of 
iron. Mr. Isaacs, indeed, says that the former 
teach the latter religion. But we observe that 
he discreetly avoids using the word Christianity ; 
and though we feel no disrespect for those ab- 
stract notions of religion, which are equally 
suitable for Jew or Gentile, yet we can hardly 
believe that they were, or could be, inculcated 
at Port Natal. There is one anecdote, however, 
of our author’s, which shows in a very strong 
light the weakness of human nature. The legis- 
lators of Natal resolved, it seems, to punish with 
the greatest rigour the crimes of sorcery and 
witchcraft. They had caught the feeling of their 
chief, Chaka, who used to complain that “he 
was melancholy; he was like a wolf, who had 
not a quiet spot to lay his head; his people be- 
witched him.” The senators, white and black, 
at Natal, contrived to expose the impostures of 
a witch-finder; but what was the result? they 
allowed that dangerous character to go unpunish- 
ed, and soon after convicted two persons of sor- 
cery, and put them to death. A man beating 
his wife, was called by her a “tog4ty,” or wizard ; 
it was also known that he kept a wild cat. On 
these charges he was tried. 

“ The prisoner sat quite unconcerned, taking pro- 
digious quantities of snuff, and forcing a smile when 
called upon to state what he had to offer in his de- 
fence. His reply was short.—‘I deny the whole.’ 
But his manner and appearance betrayed his guilt. 
A great deal was afterwards elicited about the cat, 
which is too frivolous to detail. * * 

“ The senators having paid great attention to the 
testimony of the witnesses, retired to deliberate on 
their verdict, and on returning declared it to be their 
opinion that Mattantarny was guilty of having kept 
a cat, or imparker; and likewise of having used 
poisonous roots to intimidate and affect the people. 
They then passed their sentence of death, and that 
he should be forthwith executed. The people ap- 
pointed to be his executioners were directed to take 
him from William’s kraal, to pass Mount Pleasant 
to the flat, and there execute him in the customary 
manner. This was done in the presence of his two 
wives. The young one could not smother her grief, 
but the elder seemed indifferent to the scene, and 
evinced no emotions either of sorrow or apprehen- 
sion. The senate now began to question her, when 
she, without hesitation, requesting they would kill 
her, some were for complying with her wishes, others 
| for having her put to the torture until she confessed. 
| After a short debate they came to the determination 
| that she should die. She was immediately taken 

* 











“ The investigation of this business, which I have 


| detailed at some length, finally tended to remove a 


good deal of the superstition of my natives, and to 
impress them very strongly with the absurdity of 
their notions of charms and witchcraft.” 

This anecdote curiously exemplifies the pro- 
gress of civilization at Natal. 

We shall now dismiss these volumes, with a 
remark or two applicable to the scheme of esta- 
blishing a colony at Port Natal. Mr. Isaacs 
thrice entered that port: the first time he was 
shipwrecked on the bar in ordinary weather; on 
the second occasion he narrowly escaped a repe- 
tition of that misfortune; and on the third, the 
boat which went to sound the bar was upset in 
the surf, and one life was lost. Yet Mr. Isaacs 
persists in calling Port Natal a good harbour. 
Again, Chaka granted a large territory at Natal to 
Mr. Farewell; he subsequently gave it to Lieut. 
King, with an additional tract further north, on 
which our author hoisted the Union Jack. On 
the death of Lieut. King he gave it all to our 
author. Subsequently, Dingan, the successor of 
Chaka, drove all the white men from Natal, on 
account of their misconduct, and then, after some 
time, granted the territory to Capt. Gardiner. 
Now, it is quite obvious, that the native chiefs, 
in making these grants, have no idea of an abso- 
lute, indefeasible conveyance of property, but 
consider themselves as paramount lords of the 
soil, entitled to resume the grants whenever they 
think fit. Natal, therefore,.cannot be securely oc- 
cupied under any title but that of force ; its want 
of a good harbour will always deprive it of the 
protection of ships of war, and its trade is beneath 
the notice of any but naked adventurers. These 
observations, we trust, will not be inopportune, 
at a time when embryo East-African companies, 
with proposed capitals of three millions, (buttons 
or beads to that amount, instead of pounds ster- 
ling, would be quite sufficient for the proposed 
object,) point to Port Natal as an advantageous 
spot for the commencement of their operations. 





Memoirs of Luther, written by Himself; trans- 
lated and arranged by M. Michelet.—[Mé- 
moires de Luther, &c.] 

{Second Notice.) 

Durine 1527 the embarrassments of Luther 

were the greatest, since he had to contend not 

only with his old enemy, poverty, but with the 
plague, and other sickness. In one letter, he 

Soden that his house was a perfect hospital. 

And well he might; for beside his sick children 

and servants, he had two women, with the curate 

and the curate’s family, indisposed in his house. 

To the wants of all he administered with unceas- 

ing attention. He dreaded not the pestilence, 

except for the sake of his children and friends. 

It was his own lot to be assailed by extreme 

sickness of body, combined, as usual, with the 

most lamentable trouble of mind. “On the 

Saturday preceding the Visitation of our Lady, 

Martin Luther complained of violent headache 

and noise in the ears. The next morning, be- 

lieving that he must yield to the disorder, he 
called for Bugenhagen, to whom he confessed, 
and to whom he spoke with terror of the temp- 
tations he had experienced.” In the afternoon 
he became insensible for a time; his limbs grew 
cold as death; and he gave no sign of animation. 

Being recovered, however, by the means of art, 

he began to pray with great fervour. His ad- 

dress to the Almighty, which has been preserved, 
sufficiently evinces his sincerity. 

Thou knowest, my God, that I would willingly 
have shed my blood for thy word; but thou hast 
otherwise ordained, and thy will be done! Doubt- 
less I was not worthy of martyrdom. Cheerfully 
would I now die; yet, oh God! if such be thy will, 
I would live to diffuse thy holy word, and to com- 
fort thy feeble servants, Yet if mine hour be come, 
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thy will be done! thou art the master of life and | fiable in the abstract, he had not given rise to 


death. 

These, and other sentences, all inspired by 
the deepest feeling, disprove the frequent asser- 
tion of the Romanists,—that Luther was ac- 
tuated by political, and not by religious motives, 
in his opposition to the established faith. His 
whole life bears evidence to the depth of his 
convictions. This fact, however, does not justify 
all his opinions or all his proceedings; for indi- 
vidual sincerity is no test of truth. All that we 
here attempt to establish, is his character for the 
first of all virtues; and a sick-bed, which might 
probably become a death-bed, affords the best 
means of estimating it. To us, indeed, Luther 
appears, on the present occasion, more interest- 
ing than at any other period of his life. Besides 
the quality for which we are contending, he ex- 
hibited the utmost affection for his wife and 
children. Thus, after remaining for some hours 
in a state bordering on death, on coming to him- 
self he eagerly inquired :— 

Where is my darling—my little John? And when 
the infant, on being brought to him, smiled in his 
face, he said, with tears in his eyes—* My beloved 
child, I commend both thee and thy good mother, 
my dear Catherine, to the care of God! You have 
nothing in this world; but God will take care of 
you; for He is the Father of the orphan and the 
widow. Preserve them, oh God, and instruct them 
as thou hast instructed me!” He then spoke to his 
wife concerning some silver goblets, “ which,” he 
added, “as thou well knowest, are all our earthly 
store !” 

But this period was not destined to be the 
close of Luther’s eventful career. He recovered, 
” slowly ; and as he advanced towards health, 

e again became the prey of mental agony. 
Thus, in one of his letters :— 

Though well in body, I am always afflicted by 
the persecutions of Satan; so as to be unable to 
write or do anything. I firmly believe the last day 
to be near at hand. Farewell; continually pray for 
poor Luther! 

And in another:— 

We may subdue the temptations of the flesh; 
but how difficult the struggle against those of blas- 
phemy and despair! We do not understand the 
guilt of sin, nor what may be the appropriate remedy. 

This was, indeed, an awful season, as he ac- 
knowledged in a subsequent letter: “‘ Having 
nearly lost my hold in Christ, I was beaten by 
the floods and tempests of blasphemy and de- 
spair!”” From this and many other expressions, 
—from this state of anguish, so acute as fre- 
quently to be intolerable, we are led to suspect 
that the sufferer could not divest himself of his 
early impressions, nor, consequently, of remorse. 
He, a monk, had married, and had married a 
nun! It was impossible for a man with such 
impressions,—with his peculiar conformation of 
mind,—with his heart and feelings, always to 
rest satisfied with what he had done. His friend, 
Melancthon, tells us how melancholy he was, 
even before the honeymoon was over; how 
weary of life; how apprehensive of the future ; 
how perfectly miserable! His reason endea- 
voured to convince him that by violating vows 
never designed by God or nature, he had acted 
rightly; but its efforts must often have failed. 
And, indeed, to a less susceptible conscience than 
Luther's, the condition in which he was placed 
might well have some portion of alarm. Both 
he and his wife had taken the vow of chastity 
at a mature age, when both were acquainted 
with the force of the tempter. From her perfect 
reliance on his judgment, which she held to be 
infallible, she had probably no such agitation,— 
no such alarm; but this very circumstance might 
possibly add greatly to his. To his internal 
struggle on this occasion,—to his doubts whether 
he was justifiable in breaking a voluntary and 
solemn engagement, and whether, even if justi- 





much scandal, which a perseverance in his 
engagement would have avoided,—we are in- 
clined to attribute something of the anguish 
before noticed. Doubtless, too, this anguish 
was heightened by his worldly circumstances. 
He was already a father; his offspring might 
become numerous; where would be their support 
when death removed him? when age or infirmity 
disabled him from attending to their wants? 
Nay, he appears even to have witnessed their 
actual privations, when neither age nor sickness 
aie him. This was chiefly the result of his 
own imprudence,—for we can scarcely call it 
liberality. The booksellers offered him four 
hundred florins a year; but he refused the 
money, from a mistaken notion, that truth should 
be given, not sold. (From the same principle, 
he must have condemned all ecclesiastical en- 
dowments; and, indeed, he did frequently assail 
them with fury.) Add that he was profuse 
towards the necessitous, and we have the secret 
of his poverty, without impeaching too far the 
parsimony of the Elector. He was even known 
to give away the baptismal presents made to his 
children, and his articles of plate :— 

One day a poor student asked him for some 
money ; he told his wife to give some, but her reply 
was, that there was none in the house. He then 
took up a silver vase, and desired the student to 
procure money for it at the goldsmith’s. 

One day, while walking with Doctor Jonas and 
some other friends, he distributed, as usual, alms to 
the poor he met. Doctor Jonas did the same ; but 
while he did so, he said,“ Who knows whether 
God will ever repay me?” Luther replied, “ You 
forget that God has given you that which you now 
distribute !” 

But it was only in sickness, or in seasons of 
inaction, that Luther was depressed ; when the 
scene of life was crowded,—when hostility, whe- 
ther civil or religious, assailed him, then he 
was “himself again ;” and he never failed to ex- 
hibit an energy as indomitable as it was charac- 
teristic. His doctrinal disputes with G2colam- 
pedus and Zwingle, for instance, respecting the 
nature of the Lord’s Supper, roused him to all 
his former activity. So steadfastly did he adhere 
to his own opinions—so well convinced was he 
that they were founded in Scripture—nay, so 
infallible was he in his own estimation, and so 
intolerant to the notions of others, that nothing 
could induce him to extend the hand of fellow- 
ship to the Swiss reformers. Why? because 
they had the temerity to dispute Ais authority, 
in asserting the real presence of Christ as co- 
existing with the bread and wine. Though a 
league was formed against the Protestant princes, 
the common danger would not induce him even 
to be civil towards those who dissented from his 
creed. He consented, indeed, to exercise charity 
towards them; but then he was careful to de- 
fine his meaning, by saying that we must have 
charity even in regard to our enemies; and in 
no other light would he consent to exercise it 
towards the Swiss dissenters. He called them, 
indeed, so many devils,—a favourite term of his. 
Of all men that ever lived, he was, perhaps, the 
most intolerant. To all overtures by the Em- 
peror for a reconciliation between the two reli- 
gions, he advised the chiefs of his to refuse a 
cool answer. He, therefore, disapproved of the 
interminable negotiations which, wo fifteen 
years, signalized the strife of the two 
** What,” he asked, “is the use of such con- 
ferences? I will not yield an iota; and unless 
the Pope consent to abolish his papacy, a union 
is impossible.” In a letter to Spalatin, the 
councillor of his patron, the Elector, he thus 
writes :-— 

So you have undertaken, I hear, a fine project,— 
to reconcile Luther and the Pope! But the Pope 
does not wish for such a result, and Luther abso- 
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lutely refuses it: be more prudent than to lose your 
time and labour. If you succeed, I myself will under- 
take a reconciliation,—that of Christ with Belial! 

But Luther lived to entertain as despicable an 
opinion of the great in his own communion as 
he did of the papists. He saw the fundamental 
error of his church, that it was made to depend 
on the princes of this world; and his grief was 
the greater, as the error could not be repaired. 
They were the tyrants of his church ; they were 
present at its synods; and nothing which they 
disapproved could be carried into execution. 
They knew that it had been established by their 
swords ; that it could not subsist without their 
aid; and they resolved to derive their own ad- 
vantages from the change. Hence they not only 
seized all the church property of the Roman 
Catholics within their respective jurisdictions, 
but they refused to assign any portion of it 
either to the support of the Lutheran ministers, 
or to the diffusion of education. In vain did 
Luther remonstrate; in vain did Melancthon 
assert, that had he foreseen the avarice, the vio- 
lence, the worldly policy of these princes, he 
would have taken no part in the Reformation ; 
the lands and buildings of the church were in 
the hands of laymen, and were as much lost to the 
poor, as the monastic possessions in England, 
the confiscation of which served as a model to 
the reformers of Germany. But Philip, Land- 
grave of Hesse, was not satisfied with mere plun- 
der; he insisted on being allowed a second wife ; 
and threatened that if his demand were refused, 
he would forsake his new brethren, and make 
what terms he could with the Emperor and the 
Pope. Of the fact, and of the criminal conces- 
sion made by Luther, Melancthon, Bucer, 
Corvin, Adam, and other heads of the Lutheran 
Church, we should in vain seek for information 
among the histories of this country ; yet all this 
is no less certain, than that such men have lived. 
The Prince intrusted to Bucer the negotiation of 
this affair; and from his instructions we shall 
make such extracts as modesty will permit :— 

Ever since my marriage, I have lived in adultery 
and fornication ; and as I cannot abandon this kind 
of life, so I cannot approach the Sacramental table; 
for St. Paul has said, that the adulterer shall not in- 
herit the kingdom of heaven. 

He then enumerates the reasons of his incon- 
stancy :— 

My wife is neither handsome nor amiable; she 
even stinks; and she drinks to excess, as my cham~ 
berlain can testify. By nature I am of a warm tem- 
perament, as you may learn by inquiry of my phy- 
sicians. I often go to the imperial diets,—Ubi laute 
vivitur et corpus curatur ; quomodo me ibi gerere 
queam absque uxore, cum non semper gyne@ceum 
mecum ducere possim? How can J punish fornica- 
tion and similar crimes, when I reflect on my own 
guilt, and when any one may say to me, “ Master, 
reform thyself!” If we take up arms for the gospel, 
my conscience is troubled, for I feel that if I die in 
the war, I go at once to the devil. I have read with 
great care both the Old and the New Testament ; 
and the only remedy I can find is to take a second 
wife; for I cannot, and indeed I will not, change my 
habits in this respect. Before God I ask, why may 
not I do that which Abraham, Jacob, David, La- 
mech, and Solomon have done ? 

To understand the embarrassment in which 
this application placed Luther, it will be neces- 
sary to bear in mind the — which fifteen 
or sixteen years before he had publicly broached 
on the subject. From the first he had taught 
that chastity, however it might be extolled b 
pope and monks, was impracticable; that a 
who pretended to it were hypocrites; that, in 
fact, it was no virtue at all, since it was directly 
opposed both to the command of God, “Go 
forth and multiply !” and to the laws of nature.t 

+ It is no more ible to live without women than it 


is to live without eating and drinking.” 
“ When Eve was brought before Adam, he, full of the 
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It was on this ground chiefly that he assailed 
all monastic establishments, and that he urged 
the inmates of all to forsake the cloister, to 
mix with the world, and to marry. He con- 
tended that he or she who refused to comply 
with this end of our being on earth, is guilty of 
rebellion to the will of God. Nothing indeed 
can exceed the contempt with which he speaks 
of female chastity, even admitting it to be pos- 
sible ; and the earnestness with which he urges 
both sexes to unite. He declared that the 
woman who died in childbed, or in pregnancy, 
would, if she professed the Christian faith, infal- 
libly go to Heaven, since, in this case, she would 
be the martyr of duty.t In one of his public 
sermons at Wittemberg, he had ventured to 
lecture the married on the duties of that state. 
Some wives, he observed, were capriciously coy; 
but such rebellion alike to the will of God and 
the husband, must be punished. How? By 
means of any female domestic in the house. 
“If Sarah refuses, take Hagar!” Marriage he 
regarded as merely a civil contract, as depend- 
ing not on religion, but on the laws; and where- 
ever the object of its institution was impeded, he 
would grant letters of divorce, and leave the 
“poe to form new connexions. But in reality 
1e had gone much further. Seeing that poly- 
gamy was practised under the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, he declared that he did not see how it 
could be forbidden in modern times :— 

For my part, I confess that I cannot oppose the 
man who may wish to marry several wives, and that 
I do not think such plurality contrary to Holy 
Scripture. 

He gives, indeed, poiitical reasons why such 
marriages should not be encouraged; and he 
advises Christians rather to abstain from what 
is permitted, than to give scandal to the papists. 
As he advanced in years he appears to have re- 
pented of what he had written and preached on 
so dangerous a subject; but then his repentance 
had no reference to the abstract merit of the 
question, but to the evil which society might 
sustain from the example of such brethren as 
might be resolved to avail themselves to the 
utmost extent of the liberty vouchsafed to them 
as free Christians. 

With such opinions on record, how could 
Luther, and the other chiefs who espoused his 
opinions, refuse the demand of the Landgrave ? 
Having assembled at Wittemberg expressly for 
the consideration of the affair, they reluctantly 
dispatched the concession required, dated after 
the feast of St. Nicholas, 1539, and signed by 

_ Luther and seven other theologians. The only 
condition, or rather recommendation, was, that 
to avoid scandal, the second marriage should be 
kept secret, and, consequently, that the second 
wife should not have, in the view of the world, 
an equal rank with the former. What, indeed, 
would the family of the lawful princess, what the 
states of the empire, what the emperor himself, 
say to the landgrave, and the advisers of the 
landgrave, if the second wife were openly ad- 
mitted to the same rights? We need not trans- 
late the instrument; and we are not disposed to 
make any further comment on the affair, 

From this period we observe a more than 
usual sadness in the letters of Luther. The cir- 
cumstance just related had, doubtless, its effect ; 
but other disgusts arrived to embitter his life. 
Mournful in the extreme are many of the reflec- 
tions which he passes on the motives and cha- 
racters of the princes and nobles who had em- 
Holy Spirit, gave her the most beautiful, the most glorious 
of names; he called her £ve, that is, the mother of all 
mankind: mark! he did not call her his wife, but the 
mother of all living men. This is the glory, the most pre- 
cious ornament, of woman.” 

+“ There can be no doubt that women in labour or 


Pregnancy who die in the faith, are saved, because they 
po hand poe very duty and function for which God created 





braced the Reformation ; on the increasing de- 
pravity of the lower orders; on the absence of 
all reverence for religion or its ministers; and 
he believed—nay, he hoped—that the end of the 
world was at hand. We give some extracts 
from his epistles, which will pourtray the man 
more faithfully than any language of ours :— 

Our gracious prince (the Elector of Saxony) has 
shown me the conditions of peace which he wishes 
to arrange with the Emperor and his adversaries. I 
perceive enough to be satisfied that he and his fel- 
lows regard the whole as a farce to be played for 
their own advantage; it is, however, a tragedy, in 
which Satan triumphs and God is humbled. 

Tifu wishest me, my dear Jonas, to send thee, 
from time to time, some lines of consolation. Alas! 
it is I, more than any one, who have need of being 
comforted by thee! Like Lot, I have much to 
suffer amidst this infamous, hellish ingratitude, this 
horrible contempt for God’s word. I cannot but see 
that Satan possesses the hearts of those who believe 
that for them are reserved the highest places in the 
kingdom of heaven. 

That his bodily infirmities, which in his last 
years were numerous and painful, contributed 
to his sadness, that they embittered his anguish, 
and increased his disgust of life, is evident from 
many of his letters, and many of his sayings, 
which were religiously recorded by his disciples 
and friends :— 

I am idle, worn out, cold, that is, old and useless. 
I have finished my career; and it only remains for 
the Lord to unite me with my father; to give to 
putrefaction and the worms what is due to them. 
Behold me, sick of life, if indeed it can be called life. 
To me it seems as if the world were near its end. 

But, whatever his ailments, (chiefly the stone 
and giddiness in the head) he never ceases to 
complain of his countrymen :— 

Had I known, when I began my career, that men 
were such enemies to the word of ,God, assuredly I 
would have remained silent, and at my own ease. I 
foolishly thought that they sinned only through ig- 
norance. 

Our nobles, citizens, peasants, nay, every man, 
believe that they understand the Scripture much 
better than Dr. Luther, or than St. Paul himself. 
They despise their teachers, or, rather, the Lord, 
who is the teacher of all. 

Our ecclesiastical visitors have sometimes asked 
the peasants, why they neglected to support their 
spiritual pastors, while they carefully supported their 
swineherds and shepherds; “Oh! we cannot pos- 
sibly do without the latter!” was the reply; inti- 
mating that they could very easily dispense with 
their teachers. 

In more places than one, Luther condemns 
the universal want of attention exhibited at 
church during the hours of divine service. He 
himself was so disgusted with it, that during six 
months he would not preach there, but in his 
own house. Yet, even here, he found cause for 
dissatisfaction. He said to Jonas :— 

I preach, indeed, to satisfy my conscience, and to 
fulfil my duty as head of my household; but I can 
easily perceive that, ere long, the word of God will 
be no more valued here than it is at church. 

This decay of piety in his own household, 
afflicted him: he saw it in the wife of his bosom. 
“‘ Doctor,” she said, one day, “how is it, that 
while subject to papacy we prayed so often, and 
with such fervour, while now we pray with the 
utmost coldness and very seldom?” ‘The reader 
may sigh or smile at the reply: ‘“ The reason is, 
that the devil continually urges his servants to 
fulfil his worship !” 

Another blow at the world :— 

The world is like a drunken peasant: help him 
on horseback, and he tumbles down on the other 
side. It cannot, by any possible means, be mended. 
It is, and will be, the devil’s own world. I am per- 
fectly weary of it. Would that our Lord would 
come quickly, and take me from it! Let him come 
with the Last Judgment, and I will hold out my 





neck for the stroke; let the thunderbolt lay me in 
repose ! 





One of his guests observed, that if the world should 
last fifty years longer, many things new would 
happen. “ God forbid that it should!” replied Lu- 
ther ; the future will be worse than the past. Many 
sects would arise which are now germinating in the 
hearts of men. May the Lord come quickly! may 
he hasten his Last Judgment, and prevent such a 
misfortune! There is no hope of better things! Very 
soon, so miserable will be the condition of men upon 
earth, that from every corner of it the cry will be 
raised: “ Merciful God, hasten the Judgment day !” 
Then, holding in his hand a rosary of white beads, 
he added, “ God grant that the day may soon 
arrive! I would eat this rosary to-day, so that the 
Last Judgment might be to-morrow !” 

The Last Day must be at hand. Who can expect 
the Romish Church to reform? How can repent- 
ance be hoped from the Turk and the Jew? There 
is no good in prospect for the empire: Diet after 
Diet have assembled these thirty years, yet no deci- 
sion has been made. I am often at a loss what to 
pray for. The Archbishop of Mentz has no longer 
any influence; and it is all over with the Pope. 
The only remedy I can perceive is, the end of all 
things—“ Father, thy kingdom come !” 

I perceive throughout the world an inveterate 
avarice, and this is one of the signs which persuades 
me that the Last Day is at hand. The world seems 
to be in its dotage, in its last agony. 

One day, being at the table of the old princess 
(the widow of his deceased patron, the Elector) she 
expressed a wish that he might yet be spared forty 
years to come. “I would not live forty years 
longer,” was the reply, “ even if Paradise were at- 
tached to the condition !” 

These are awful words! Some of his misery 
was doubtless owing to his disgust with the 
world; to his conviction that. he had laboured 
for its welfare in vain; more still was owing to 


the depression of his spirits, after the vigour of 


manhood had fled, and the infirmities of age had 
crept upon him. His was not a mind adapted 
for rest, for silent meditation: his element, as 
he truly said, was the whirlwind and the storm. 
Much also must be attributed to the fear lest 
the world should have been rather injured than 
improved by the revolution of which he had been 
the instrument: he said repeatedly that it was 
much worse in his latter years than it had been 
in his earlier; if there was less superstition, 
there was less zeal for religion ; and good works 
were absolutely scouted. ‘ Alas!” was his ex- 
clamation; ‘‘ the Decalogue has been banished 
from the reformed religion; and I suppose the 
Gospel will have the same fate!” On this sub- 
ject he could scarcely avoid the feeling of regret. 
He had taught that good works were useless in 
the office of salvation: nay, he had exhibited so 
much contempt for the moral duties, that the 
simpler portion of his flock must have suspected 
there was absolute sin in performing them. In 
one of his letters he had even so far corrupted 
the sense of Scripture as to advise Melancthon 
to sin, and to sin heavily too, that he might 
know and feel the want of a Saviour! But in 
his cooler moments, when the heat of contro- 
versy was past, when age had sobered his judg- 
ment, especially when he saw the fatal results 
of his doctrine, he turned with affection to the 
moral law. ‘There is, indeed, abundant reason 
to infer that his opinions on this momentous 
subject were greatly modified. This inference 
we derive from the wide dissimilarity between 
his writings, when a young man, and his sayings 
when an old one: “ I am become an advocate 
for the Decalogue. I begin to perceive that the 
Decalogue is the dialectics of the Gospel, and the 
Gospel the rhetoric of the Decalogue ; Christ has 
everything which belongs to Moses, but Moses 
has not everything which belongs to Christ.” 
In another place he observes, that no good re- 
sulted from the preaching of faith; that it was 
listened to with indifference; but that when the 
law was preached, an impression was made on 
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the minds of some. He certainly reproached 
himself for the effect his doctrine in this respect 
had produced on the rising generation; and his 
only consolation lay in the conviction, that if he 
had been mistaken, that mistake had not been 
wilful, but involuntary. He acknowledged, too, 
that he had been violent and imprudent in 
many other things. We may add, that he is to 
be censured for many more for which he pro- 
bably felt no remorse ; or, if he did, he concealed 
it from the world. That he had frequently a 
lax and dangerous way of speaking, oe than 
of writing, is manifest from many passages in his 
letters and conversations. Well would it have 
been for his fame had he always felt the humility 
expressed in the following passage :— 

I acknowledge that I am uncertain whether I 
rightly understand the Psalms. One commentator 
mistakes one passage, another mistakes more ; I see 
things which escaped St. Augustine; and others, I 
am persuaded, will see what has escaped me. Who 
dare assert that any man has thoroughly compre- 
hended a single psalm ? Our life is a beginning, and 
something of a progress; but it is not a consum- 
mation. 

And two days only before his death, this salu- 
tary sense of humility was still deeper and more 
rational. 

No person (he writes to Eisleben,) can under- 
stand the Bucolics of Virgil unless he have been five 
years a shepherd. No person can comprehend the 
Georgics unless he have been five years a labourer. 
No person can enter into the spirit of Cicero’s letters 
unless he have had twenty years’ experience in the 
offices of state. And let no person think that he 
knows enough of the Holy Scriptures unless during 
a hundred years he has governed churches, like the 
prophets Elijah and Elisha, like John the Baptist, 
Christ, and the Apostles. 

Hanc tu ne divinam AZneida tenta, 
Sed vestigia pronus adora ! 

We are indeed poor beggars. Hoe est verum, 
16 Februarii, anno 1546. 

On the 18th of February Luther breathed 
his last! He had, therefore, lived to feel the 
vanity of earthly wisdom, to despise presump- 
tion, and to approve the advice of the poet: 

Wait the great teacher, Death, and God adore! 

We must reserve the last, and by far the 
most interesting scene of Luther's life, for an- 
other paper. 





Excursions in Switzerland. By J. Fenimore 

Cooper, Esq. 2 vols. Bentley. 

Excursions in Switzerland! more last words 
on that country of miracles, already rendered 
familiar to home apprehension, not only by the 
narratives of tourists, but by the ultra-beautiful 
and meretricious engravings of Annuals and 
Landscape Illustrations, and by the coarser tran- 
scripts of lithography! ‘This, perhaps, may be 
esteemed by many a work of supererogation ; 
but the name of Cooper will reanimate public 
curiosity, and confer an interest on the volumes, 
beyond what the subject would of itself inspire. 
Mr. Cooper, too, is an active and indefatigable 
traveller, examining, perseveringly, tracts the 
most remote from the highway of fashionable 
travellers, with an eye in which the relish of the 
beautiful is an instinct; his book, therefore, 
though a surplusage in literature, can hardly 
be deemed a superfluity. 

“Switzerland,” Mr. Cooper observes, “ en- 
joying, probably, the sublimest, as well as the 
most diversified, beauties that exist on the 
globe, would seem to have a claim to be treated 
sui generis. Man appears almost to sink to a se- 
condary rank in such a country ; and the writer, 
in this portion of his travels, has gone little out 
of the way to give him a place in the picture.” 
This passage affords a key to the general con- 
tents of the volumes. For alpine scenery, the 
author has a keen sensibility; and as he ob- 
serves con amore, so he describes in all the 





warm colours and graphic perspicuity of a po- 
etic imagination. In this respect, if not in 
others, he has been happy in his theme. His 
powers as a novelist are largely drawn upon— 
and they are always ready to supply the de- 
mand. His descriptions have all the minuteness 
and reality of a Dutch picture; yet are massive 
and picturesque as the originals from which 
they are taken. Switzerland, probably, affords 
to Mr. Cooper the objects most congenial to his 
mind, which, we imagine, is more prone to ex- 
citement from things than from men—more from 
nature than from society. ‘This is evident in the 
tone of his politics. Although by reflection,and 
by habit a republican (as a good American 
ought to be), Mr. Cooper says, ‘“‘he has the 
misfortune to belong to neither of the two great 
parties that divide his country, and which, 
though so bitterly hostile and distrustful of each 
other, will admit of no neutrality.” Disgusted, 
possibly, by the meanness and profligacy, the 
selfishness and the faction, of work-a-day poli- 
tics, he may have seen enough of individuals on 
both sides to be distrustful of the extreme prin- 
ciples they profess; for it is the ever-recurring 
misfortune of great and noble causes to be sul- 
lied and disgraced by men who embrace them 
from collateral motives, or adopt the letter 
without understanding the spirit. The division 
of parties in the United States is not de lana 
caprina ; great and deep interests are at stake 
—interests which are connected even with the 
fundamental principles of government. Not to 
take a part in them, looks Tike being wanting in 
citizenship; yet how can a man of acute sensi- 
bility and refined intellect avoid seeing the 
errors which start saliently from the surface, or 
endure the vices which shed a venom on that 
which, abstractedly, is the purest and most 
holy? The very nobleness of nature, and en- 
thusiastic purity of patriotism, that elevation of 
character—without which principles are as geo- 
metrical abstractions—drive their possessors 
away from the scenes of coarse and vulgar con- 
tention—from the exaggeration and extravagance 
of the hustings and the debate. It seems to us, 
however, that Mr. Cooper is still more likely to 
offend his countrymen by the social verities 
which he thrusts into their rather unwilling 
ears, than by his political opinions. England 
has been so Europeanized, since the opening of 
the Continent at the general peace, that the 
younger part of our population can form but a 
faint idea of the fierce John Bullism which pre- 
vailed before that epoch, and which would alone 
enable them to appreciate and to pardon the 
still more prominent and offensive nationality 
of a citizen of the United States. To that 
weakness, Mr. Cooper, who is in advance of his 
untravelled countrymen on the score of cosmo- 
politanism, shows little compassion; and he 
ever and anon seems to “ take a pride in gird- 
ing them” for their exaggerated notions of their 
own merits and importance in the scale of na- 
tions. It is curious, by the bye, to observe, 
that this national pride is not incompatible with 
a very considerable mage | to the local af- 
fections. The Americans, it should seem, give 
a direct contradiction to Mr. Burke’s famous 
apophthegm, that to love the general army you 
must begin by loving the particular battalion to 
which you belong; that to love the battalion you 
must love the regiment; while the love of the 
regiment equally proceeds from that of the com- 
pany honoured by your personal presence and 
services. Within the boundaries of the republic, 
ubi bene ibi patria, appears to be a fashionable 
doctrine with the Americans. The habit of 
considering land merely as an object of specula- 
tion, and the general impulse of the bolder and 
more enterprising spirits to quit the subdued 
but exhausted lands of the old settlements, and 





= forward to the wilder but more prolific 
ack settlements, must operate to render the 
people strangers and aliens in their own country, 
and to confer an unnatural hardness upon their 
positive, unimaginative character. 

“The tavern at which we stopped,” says Mr. 
Cooper, when at Rheineck, “ reminded me of one of 
the old-fashioned, quiet, Dutch inns that once existed 
on the Mohawk ; and which were as much superior 
to their noisy, tobacco-chewing, whisky-drinking, 
dirty Yankee successors, as cleanliness, stability, and 
sour-crout can be superior to a system in which a 
day may commence with a settlement, and end with 
a removal. How loathsome isa state of society that 
reduces the feelings of neighbourhood, religion, 
veneration for the past, hopes for the future, country, 
kindred, and friends, to the level of a speculation ! 
The locusts of Egypt do not bring such a blight on 
a land,as the passage of a swarm of these restless, 
soulless, shiftless, and yet for ever shifting, creatures, 
who do not stay long enough in a place to love any- 
thing but themselves, and who invariably treat the 
best affections as they would deal with a bale of 
goods, or a drove of cattle on its way to the sham- 
bles. These are not the men who, by manly enter- 
prise and bold conceptions, convert the wilderness 
into a garden ; but reptiles that crawl in their foot- 
steps, swagger of their own exploits, come and go 
incessantly, and, like the rolling stone, gather no 
moss.” 

There is, in all probability, much truth in this 
picture. ‘The pursuit of the backwoodsman is 
essentially a gambling speculation; and the 
tendency of gambling, in all its branches, is to 
lower the standard of morality. Besides, the 
ruder and more hardy among the population 
will alone embrace a life so beset with difficul- 
ties, and so inaccessible to the more refined en- 
joyments of existence. Still, this is a circum- 
stance unavoidable in the present condition of 
America, and which will disappear with the 
coming changes in that condition. It is no 
matter, therefore, of just reproach to the people 
—it is a fact, indeed, but it leads to no moral 
consequence. 

On the whole, however, if the opinions, so- 
cial or political, of Mr. Cooper give any deep 
offence to his countrymen, their sensitiveness 
must be much more acute than we imagine can 
be the case, among the more educated portion of 
them, at least. One of his hardest hits is con- 
tained in the following passage, which, though 
marked by some little inconsistency in the rea- 
soning, contains a good deal of sound philo- 
sophy :— 

“ On our way from Langenthal, we saw the first 
garde champétre that had been met in Switzerland. 
There are plenty of gendarmes in Berne ; light men, 
commonly, with fusees slung at the back, wearing 
brown uniforms, shackos, and swords; soldiers in 
reality, though less military in their mien than those 
of France. We are too much in the practice of 
confounding the substance with the shadow, on all 
these matters, in America. It is the fashion to say 
that we have had a good training in liberty through 
our English descent. I believe the pretension to be 
singularly unfounded. It is true, that some of the 
great principles of English law accustom the subject 
to the exercise of certain rights, and create a dispo- 
sition to defend them. But where do not similar 
feelings exist, as respects some immunity or other? 
There is no despotism so strong, that it is not ob- 
liged to respect usages, whatever may be the autho- 
rity of the monarch, on paper. The great difference 
between England and the other nations of Europe, 
in this respect, has arisen from the fact that her 
rights are admitted in theory, while those of the 
Continent have existed more as concessions from 
the monarch. England, too, has had more of 
them; and the institution of juries, in particular, 
has caused an admixture of authority that, beyond 
a question, and in despite of gross abuses, has given 
tone and confidence to the subject. Still, as many 
fallacies and defects have followed this system of 
immunities, perhaps, as positive benefits. Take, as 
an example, the high-sounding privilege that ‘ every 
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man’s house is his castle.’ This has a big appear- 
ance; and, in a state of society in which arrests in 
civil cases were liable to be abused by power, it may | 
possibly have been some protection against practical | 
tyranny; but, admitting the principles that the 
debtor ought to be made to pay, and that his person 
must be seized in order to proceed against his ef- 
fects, on what sound notion of right and wrong is a 
law to be defended which enables him who owes to 
bar his door, and laugh at his creditor through a 
window? Ifa debtor ought to pay, and if service 
of process be necessary to bring him into court, it is 
rank nonsense to call this evasion of the right by a 
word as sacred as that of liberty. English jurispru- 
dence and English liberty abound with these contra- 
dictions, many of which have descended to America, 
as heir-looms. 

“ One of the consequences of considering mere 
franchises as political liberty, is a confusion between 
cause and effect, and prejudices like these which ex- 
ist against a gendarmerie. Political liberty does not 
exist in the nature of particular ordinances, but in 
the fact that the mass of a community, in the last 
resort, holds the power of making such municipal 
regulations, and of doing all great and sovereign 
acts, as may comport with their current necessities, 
A state that set up a dictator, so long as its people 
retained the practical means of resuming their autho- 
rity, would, in principle, be freer than that which 
should establish a republic, with a limited constitu- 
ency, and a provision against change. Democracies 
may submit to martial law, without losing any part 
of their democratic character, so long as they retain 
the right to recall the act. Thus may a democracy 
commission gendarmes to execute its most familiar 
ordinances, without in the least impairing its poli- 
tical pretension. Laws are enacted to be executed ; 
and if aman with a gun on his shoulder be necessary 
to their execution, it surely is no sign that liberty is 
on the wane that such agents are employed, but just 
the contrary, by proving that the people are deter- 
mined their will shall be enforced. Liberty does 
not mean license, either through franchises or 
through disorders, put an abiding authority, in the 
body of a nation, to adapt their laws to their neces- 
sities.” 

There can be little doubt that in this view the 
author is so far right, that a free people may 
employ an armed force for legal purposes, with- 
out compromising their liberties; and that Ame- 
ricans may, perhaps, entertain what may be 
termed, if not “an ignorant impatience,” yet a 
vulgar — regarding this force ; but, at the 
bottom of the question, we arrive at the further con- 
clusion, that a free people, who require an armed 
force for giving efficacy to the public will, are 
far from having fully acquired the art of self- 
government; and that, whether necessary or 
not to the preservation of order, the existence 
and intervention of such a force, in the business 
of society, will, in the long run, beget habits of 
submission in the people, and of recurrence to 
forcible measures in the governing officers, unfa- 
vourable to the permanence of personal liberty. 
For the rest, there is much in this passage, and 
in the long note appended to it (which we are 
compelled to omit), which both English and 
Americans may study with profit. 

We have already guarded the reader from sup- 
posing that Mr. Cooper’sisa political work, which, 
from the turn this article has taken, he might 
otherwise conceive; far from it: the passages, 
like those we have quoted, are few and far be- 
tween, and they have taken a precedence in our 
notice of the work, not only because they are 
illustrative of one of the phases of American 
society, but because we have found it difficult 
to transfer to our pages the interest which Mr. 
Cooper has thrown into his descriptions of mere 
inanimate nature, however beautiful that nature 
may be. The stock and staple of the work is de- 
scription; and much of its effect must arise from 
the sustainment of the reader’s enthusiasm, as 
caught from that of the author. The best se- 





lected specimen, therefore, when abstracted from 


the rest, must lose part of its charm. Still, we 
should fail altogether in conveying an adequate 
insight into Mr. Cooper’s work, if we did not 
give some “ taste of his quality” ; and we have 
selected a passage, possessing a moral and a 
picturesque interest, which especially qualifies it 
for extract—the account of the fall of the Ross- 
berg mountain :— 

“Beckoning to a peasant who was mowing in a 


| field near by, I inquired if he had witnessed the fall, 


of the Rossberg? This man was at work, at the 
moment of the catastrophe, within a few yards of 
the very spot where we then stood. He described the 
noise as being sufficiently terrifying, but as less loud 
than one would suppose. A dense cloud of dust 
spread itself across the valley of Goldau, and up the 
side of the Rossberg, a distance of two miles or more, 
and he saw fire shooting through the air. From the 
appearance of the latter, the first impression in 
Schwytz had been, that there was a volcanic eruption ; 
but it was afterwards known that the fire came from 
some lime-kilns that had been burning on the moun- 
tain. The fall of the Rossberg was owing to water 
passing through crevices of the mountain, and form- 
Ing an enormous layer of mud, off of which the huge 
superincumbent mass had slid, like a ship when she 
is launched. It differed from the accident at Weggis 
only in the fact of the strata of the mountain sepa- 
rating, and by the greater magnitude of the pheno- 
menon, The mud was driven downward by the 
enormous pressure with great impetuosity, and most 
of it, finding an outlet in that direction, was forced, 
in the twinkling of an eye, as it were, into the other 
end of the lake. Here it literally formed nearly a 
thousand acres of land! What an idea this fact gives 
us of the magnificent scale on which the works of 
nature are displayed in this country! One has diffi- 
culty in believing in such anevent; but the meadow 
tells its own tale. The depth of the lake, in general, 
is about fifty feet ; but the water was more shallow 
at its upper end, where this extraordinary change 
occurred. 

“The sudden entrance of so much earth, as you 
will readily suppose, compelled as sudden an exit of 
an equal quantity of water. My informant described 
the first effect of this phenomenon to be a nearly per- 
pendicular barrier of water, which stretched across 
the head of the lake, and which was the first feature 
of the catastrophe that he distinctly understood. 
Comprehending the nature of this danger, he had 
just time to run from the eminence where we were 
standing, and on which he had then been at work, 
into the street of the hamlet, and to bring up a little 
brother of his, who was playing before his own door. 
This was hardly done, when the wave reached the 
eastern shore, and poured its volume against the base 
of the Righi, and through the low pass of the Scewen. 
A great deal of the force of this wave must have been 
broken by the mountain, which is quite precipitous 
here, and the recoil of the water no doubt helped to 
diminish the violence of the succeeding shocks. Still 
the torrent that broke over the low ground washed 
all before it, including several houses, taking its 
course by the bed of the Scewen into the lake of 
Lucerne. There were three great waves, after which 
the water gradually subsided. I believe no lives were 
lost; a circumstance that must have been owing to 
the fact that the water escaped from the lake chiefly 
on the reflux, the side of the mountain receiving the 
principal shock. * * 

“ Near the base of the mountain is a sort of oasis 
in the desert. It is a little spot, of clayish meadow 
land, that has escaped the fall of rocks, and which is 
fenced and mowed. Whether it is the miserable 
remains of the original meadow, or whether it is a 
portion of meadow that slid from the mountain, I 
cannot say ; but quite probably it is the latter. It is 
covered with a wiry grass. Pools of water exist all 
over the ruin, which altogether looks fresh, although 
the accident occurred in 1806. At the base of the 
Righiare detached rocksscattered about the meadows, 
that were hurled a good deal in advance of the mass. 
This place looks like a battle ground, where Milton’s 
angels had contended. 

“ After passing an hour amid this desolation, I 
mounted the Rossberg, for some distance, and stood 
on the verge of the precipice left by the fall. The 





view of the ruin beneath was frightful, and it was in 


strange contrast with the exquisite loveliness of the 
meadows that closely embrace its sides. 

“ Four hundred and thirty-three of the inhabj. 
tants of the mountain and valley perished on this 
occasion ; but to these must be added sixteen regj. 
dents of other parts of the canton, and eight travel. 
lers. The latter were a bridal party, about to ascend 
the Righi. One or two gentlemen of their company 
were so far in the rear as to escape. These heard 
the rending of the rocks; and the last they saw of 
their friends, the latter had stopped and were looking 
up at the Rossherg, the sounds having evidently 
attracted their attention too. In the next minute 
they were buried beneath the ruins! The noise had 
previously alarmed some of the residents, of whom 
seventy-four escaped by flight. Those who lived on 
the mountain, by taking lateral directions, had to 
run about five hundred feet in order to be safe, 
Ebel estimates the pecuniary loss at a little more 
than half a million of dollars.” 

However unpromising the subject of Swiss 
scenery, with its perpetual claims on “ pure de- 
scription,” that sworn superseder of “sense,” 
Mr. Cooper has contrived, by his earnestness of 
manner and agreeable style, to make a pleasant 
book. Amidst the numerous volumes of dry, 
barren, lifeless matter through which we are 
compelled to wade, it is a grateful relief to en- 
counter a page which bears the impress of 
genius. 








The Life of the First Earl of Shaftesbury. By 
Mr. Martyn and Dr. Kippis. Edited by G.W. 
Cooke, Esq. 2 vols. Bentley. 

Lives of the most Eminent British Statesmen, 
By J. Forster, Esq. Vol. I. Longman & Co. 


Tue battles on paper respecting the Great Civil 
War, have been scarcely less fierce than those in 
the field. But the controversy has worn itself 
out: mankind has at length learned that there 
never yet was a civil war with a clear case of 
right on one side, and of wrong on the other; 
and, instead of stigmatizing this party as tyrants, 
or that as traitors, men now examine the anta- 
gonizing opinions embodied in the struggle, and 
study the characters of the leaders less as indi- 
viduals than as representatives of great political 
principles. We have frequently stated that the 
wars between Charles and his Parliament are 
not only the most instructive portion of our his- 
tory, but that to which Englishmen may refer 
with most satisfaction ; for never, in any age or 
country, were opinions maintained with greater 
sincerity, or principles developed in stricter pu- 
rity: and we have also acknowledged, that the 
following, including the period from the Resto- 
ration to the Revolution, is that most painful to 
contemplate, for their opinions were mere badges 
of party, assumed and laid aside at pleasure; 
and, as to principle, few of the performers who 
then strutted on the stage, pretended to it. We 
have long regarded the character of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury as the best representative of the 
transition state between the uncompromising in- 
tegrity of one generation, and the flexile profli- 
gacy of the other; and, when the work now 
before us was announced, we hoped to obtain 
from it some fresh information respecting the 
change of loyalty into subserviency, and patriot- 
ism into faction. We have been disappointed : 
the work was originally prepared in the begin- 
ning of the last century, when the science of 
historical criticism was at its lowest ebb, and it 
was written under the superintendence of the 
fourth Earl of Shaftesbury, who was by no means 
disposed to have his ancestor's conduct scruti- 
nized too minutely. ‘These circumstances, indeed, 
have misled some of our cotemporaries with re- 
spect to the originality of the matter contained 
in the work ; they have, for example, quoted the 
letters respecting Locke’s expulsion from Ox- 
ford, as if they were now, for the first time, 
published, though they are to be found in works 
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so common as those of Mr. Fox and Lord 
King. 

The biography, as originally prepared by Mr. 
Martyn and Dr. Kippis, should properly be called 
an Apology for, rather than a ‘ Life’ of the Earl 
of Shaftesbury. We doubt not that its effect 
would be considerably weakened if the original 

apers were impartially examined ; and we do 
not, therefore, blame the present Earl for refus- 
ing access to documents that would illustrate the 
character of an ancestor who deserted from the 
King to the Parliament—who flirted with Crom- 
well—who prevented, by intrigue, the affixing 
conditions to the Restoration—who sate at the 
trial of the regicides, dooming men to die for an 
act which he had, at least, passively sanctioned— 
who became a member of the infamous cabal— 
who patronized, if he did not devise, the popish 

lot—who endeavoured to place the imbecile 
Monmouth on the throne, that “he might be 
viceroy over him”’—who, while he lived, betrayed 
every party, and when he died, was despised 
by all. 

"To the original work a few additions have 
been made by Mr. Cooke; they are not of much 
value, but display a greater spirit of impartiality 
than could be hoped for in hired advocates like 
Martyn and Kippis. 

Mr. Forster’s Lives of Elliott and Strafford 
are written with spirit and freedom, but the 
style is somewhat artificial. The writer’s opinions 
of Elliott are well known from papers heretofore 
published, but the ‘ Life,’ as here enlarged, is a 
valuable piece of British Biography, and of great 
interest. He has adopted Guizot’s view of Straf- 
ford’s character, that he was a friend to preroga- 
tive from the beginning, and only became a 
patriot when disappointed by the court; and, 
though this theory is neither very new nor very 
ingenious, Mr. Forster may justly claim the merit 
of having developed it with ability, and sup- 
ported it by a vast mass of documentary evi- 
dence. 








The Broken Font; a Story of the Civil War. 
By the Author of ‘ Tales of the Wars of our 
Times,’ &c. 2 vols. Longman. 

Tus is a good book: healthy and English in 

spirit,—simple in language, without being bald, 

—and if not rich in characters or incidents, 

sufficiently filled with both to be read with plea- 

sure, and parted from with regret. We cannot 
better characterize the impression which it has 
made upon us, than by comparing it (of course 
with an interval of distance) with that produced 
by the sound, manly writings of Herbert and 

Walton. 

If, however, (as some hold,) the novel of the 
days of Cavaliers and Roundheads has yet to be 
written,—presuming that Sir Walter Scott him- 
self has touched the externals merely, and not 
the philosophy of the subject, in ‘ Peveril’ and 
‘ Woodstock,’—the desideratum is as far as ever 
from being supplied by the volumes before us. 
In truth, they are too gentle in spirit for the 
time of which they tell. Sir Oliver Heywood, 
and Parson Noble, of Cheddar, whose death is 
beautifully imagined, and Juxon—(happy in the 
hand of the charming Jane Lambert), who hold 
with the Cavaliers, are coloured somewhat too 
much in the same hue: an historical picture 
affords scope for, and demands variety. Yet, as 
if he had already enough and to spare of this, 
the author makes the more noisy, rattling, and 


- careless cavalier, Sir Charles Lambert, (in his 


most characteristic days, wanting something of 
the grace of jingling spur, and hat and feather, 
which Vandyke has immortalized,) “turn to 
favour and to prettiness,”"—his heart being touch- 
ed on the point of honour. Of course, the great 
feature of the civil wars, which was to “ divide 
a house against itself,” has not been neglected : 





the heroine Katherine Heywood's love is crossed 
“ beyond remede” by such a family feud; while, 
on the other hand, Cuthbert Noble, who, from a 
pale meditative student, becomes a champion 
with buff-coat and bandalier, and whose earnest- 
ness, and awkwardness, and difficulties in his 
military career, are among the most racy things 
in the tale, is reclaimed from a sour and san- 
guinary fanaticism, by becoming the instrument 
of a catastrophe, in which one near and dear 
to him is concerned. The historical characters, 
who appear merely as occasional and secondary 
figures on the scene, have been better repre- 
sented by other writers. 





Schloss Hainfeld ; or,a Winter in Lower Styria. 
By Captain Basil Hall, R.N. London : Whit- 
taker. 


Ir the general reader benefit by the publication 
of a work, so cheerful and pleasant as ‘this 
chronicle of a winter in Lower Styria, we fancy 
that its advent must be yet more precious to the 
critics, who, according to the insinuations of the 
world, sit, like Pope and Pagan, by the high- 
ways of literature—best pleased when they can 
raise the loudest noise, and caring not a straw 
for the peace or well-being of the Pilgrim in 
search of the Celestial City ; but especially all 
such as stand prepared with a malediction 
and a cudgel for those who prattle or “ pencil” 
too freely of the private habits and personages 
of the lands they have visited, may rejoice in the 
te of bestowing upon this gallant son of 
eptune, a triple measure of hard words and 
blows. Never was any book so fearlessly perso- 
nal as ‘Schloss Hainfeld,’ whether in the detail 
of the means and appliances of the housekeeper's 
room, or in the sufferings of the sick chamber— 
whether the theme be a pleasant guest, or a bore, 
Captain Hall writes on, now as ever the minutest 
and least withholding of narrators, always self- 
complacent, and always entertaining. 

On the particular count of delinquency, proved 
at every page of this volume, we have never been 
very severe judges ; we shall therefore leave it at 
once to our contemporaries as a touchstone of 
their sincerity, and turn to the work itself. To 
be brief, Captain Hall and his family, while in 
Italy, by the merest possible chance stumbled 
upon an invitation from an aged countrywoman, 
the Countess Purgstall, née Cranstoun, as the 
French have it, the widowed possessor of Schloss 
Hainfeld. The invitation led to a treaty, which 
was closed to the satisfaction of all parties; and 
thus it was, that the gallant captain and his 
household gods were in due course of time do- 
mesticated in the “ Schloss” aforesaid; the out- 
ward and visible romance of which he at once 
hastens to destroy, by telling us that the build- 
ing (despite its imposing title), was like nothing 
more or less than “a huge manufactory, with 
turrets at the corners.”’ So far, it must be con- 
fessed, the impromptu nature of the invitation 
being passed over, all is common-place and un- 
promising enough; nor is the portrait of the 
grief-worn, bed-ridden lady of the mansion,—a 
“Mademoiselle Endor’’ in appearance, as she 
describes herself,—much more inviting ; but the 
whole scene takes another aspect, so soon as we 
are led to suspect, if not to believe, that this 
feeble, faded wreck, (heart-warm, however, to 
the last,) was the remains of the original of one 
of the northern Magician’s most radiant and 
unsurpassed creations, “‘ the heath-flower of Che- 
viot,” the mysterious and fascinating Die Ver- 
non. 

It may be argued, that the proofs of a fact, so 
interesting to novel-readers, are few and vague. 
We care not,—resolved, for an hour at least, to see 
what Captain Hall presents to us, and nought 
beside. Of course, matters of date, propin- 





quity, &c. come naturally enough, Miss Jane 
Anne Cranstoun was born in Scotland, in the 
year 1760, and, from the position occupied by 
her family, (her sister was married to Dugald 
Stewart,) no less than from her own abilities, 
mixed in the choicest society of Edinburgh; 
she was among the first literary confidantes of Sir 
Walter Scott, then a very young man; in a love 
matter, too, she appears to have been a faith- 
ful and sympathizing friend ; Captain Hall takes 
care to say, “ that there was nothing of a more 
tender sentiment between them,”—in fact, from 
the difference in their ages, this was hardly likely. 
She, however, was the good fairy, by whose kind 
aid the young poet was first introduced to the 
public :— 

“About the year 1793, Burger's extraordinary 
poem of Leonora found its way to Scotland, and it 
happened that a translation of it was read at Dugald 
Stewart's, I think by Mrs. Barbauld. Miss Cran- 
stoun described this strange work to her friend ; the 
young poet, whose imagination was set on fire by the 
strange crowd of wild images and novel situations in 
this singular production, never rested till, by the 
help of a grammar and dictionary, he contrived to 
study it in the original, and she, as usual, encou- 
raged him to persevere, and at the end of a few 
weeks’ application to the German language, he had 
made out the sense, and had himself written a 
poetical translation of that poem, 

“One morning, at half-past six, Miss Cranstoun 
was roused by her maid, who said Mr. Scott was in 
the dining-room, and wished to speak with her im- 
mediately. She dressed in a great hurry, and has- 
tened down stairs, wondering what he could have 
to say to her at that early hour. He met her at the 
door, and holding up his manuscript, eagerly begged 
her to listen to his poem! Of course she gave it all 
attention, and having duly praised it, she sent him 
away quite happy, after begging permission to re- 
tain the poem for a day or two, in order to look it 
over more carefully. He said she might keep it till 
he returned from the country, where he was about 
to proceed on a visit, to the house where the lady 
to whom he was attached was residing. 

“ His friendly critic was already aware of this in- 
tended visit, and an idea having suggested itself to 
her during his animated perusal of the poem, she 
lost no time in putting it in execution. As soon as 
he was gone, she sent for their common friend, Mr. 
William Erskine, afterwards Lord Kinneder, and 
confided her scheme to him, of which he fully ap- 
proved. The confederates then sallied forth to put 
their plan in train, and having repaired to Mr. 
Robert Miller the bookseller, they soon arranged 
with him to print a few copies of the new translation 
of * Lenoré,’ one of which was to be thrown off on 
the finest paper, and bound in the most elegant style. 

“ In few a days the book was ready, and care being 
taken to despatch it addressed to Mr. Scott, so that 
it should arrive at what was deemed the most pro- 
pitious moment, it was placed in the Poet’s hands, 
just as the company were assembled round the tea- 
table after dinner. 

“ Much curiosity was expressed by the party—the 
fair lady inclusive—as the splendid little volume 
gradually escaped from its folds, and displayed itself 
to the astonished eyes of the author who, for the first 
time, saw himself in print—and who, all unconscious 
of the glories which awaited him, had possibly never 
dreamed of appearing in such a dress. 

“Concealment was out of the question, and he 
was called upon by the unanimous acclamation of 
the party, to read the poem, of which, as it happened, 
none of them had ever heard even the name.” 

Captain Hall tells us that this was not the 
last literary service rendered to Sir Walter 
by his accomplished and discriminating friend. 
Their intercourse, however, was interrupted 
by the marriage of the latter: this took place 
in the year 1797, and the Countess Purgstall 
never revisited England. For a time the cor- 
respondence was maintained, but vicissitude 
pe sorrow fell heavy upon the unfortunate lady, 
and it appears to have languished of later years. 
Sir Walter’s letters are unfortunately lost, having 
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been stolen from her strong box, save one ad- 
dressed to her on the occasion of her sending 
him the “ Denkmahl,” (a monumental tribute 
to her son,—the last of his race,) written by her- 
self. This letter was never forwarded, owing, 
Captain Hall thinks, to the non-completion of a 
poem which was to have accompanied it. It is 
dated in the year 1820, and a large extract from 
it cannot fail to be acceptable to our readers :— 

“ Alas! my dear friend, what can the utmost 
efforts of friendship offer you, beyond the sympathy 
which, however sincere, must sound like an empty 
compliment in the ear of affliction ? God knows with 
what willingness I would undertake anything which 
might afford you the melancholy consolation of 
knowing how much your old and early friend inter- 
ests himself in the sad event which has so deeply 
wounded your peace of mind. The verses, therefore, 
which conclude this letter, must not be weighed ac- 
cording to their intrinsic value, for the more inade- 
quate they are to express the feelings they would fain 
convey, the more they show the author’s anxious 
wish to do what may be grateful to you. 

“ In truth, I have long given up poetry. I have 
had my day with the public; and being no great 
believer in poetical immortality, I was very well 
_pleased to rise a winner, without continuing the 
game, till I was beggared of any credit I had acquir- 
ed. Besides, I felt the prudence of giving way 
before the more forcible and powerful genius of 
Byron. If I were either greedy, or jealous of poe- 
tical fame—and both are strangers to my nature—I 
might comfort myself with the thought, that I would 
hesitate to strip myself to the contest so fearlessly as 
‘Byron does ; or to command the wonder and terror 
of the public, by exhibiting, in my own person, the 
sublime attitude of the dying gladiator. But with 
the old frankness of twenty years since, I will fairly 
own, that this same delicacy of mine may arise 
more from conscious want of vigour and inferiority, 
than from a delicate dislike to the nature of the con- 
flict. At any rate, there is a time for everything, 
and without swearing oaths to it, I think my time for 
poetry has gone by. 

“ My health suffered horridly last year, I think 
from over labour and excitation; and though it is 
now apparently restored to its usual tone, yet during 
the long and painful disorder (spasms in the sto- 
mach), and the frightful process of cure, by a pro- 
longed use of calomel, I learned that my frame was 
made of flesh, and not of iron, a conviction which I 
will long keep in remembrance, and avoid any occu- 
pation so laborious and agitating, as poetry must be, 
to be worth anything. * * 

“ The gay and wild romance of life is over with 
all of us. The real, dull, and stern history of huma- 
nity has made a far greater progress over our heads; 
and age, dark and unlovely, has laid his crutch over 
the stoutest fellow’s shoulders. One thing your old 
society may boast, that they have all run their course 
with honour, and almost all with distinction ; and 
the brother suppers of Frederick Street have cer- 
tainly made a very considerable figure in the world, 
as was to be expected, from the talents under whose 
auspices they were assembled. 

“One of the most pleasant sights which you would 
see in Scotland, as it now stands, would be your 
brother George in possession of the most beautiful 
and romantic place in Clydesdale—Corehouse. I 
have promised often to go out with him, and assist 
him with my deep experience as a planter and land- 
scape gardener. I promise you my oaks will outlast 
my laurels; and I pique myself more upon my com- 
positions for manure than on any other compositions 
whatsoever to which I was ever accessary. But so 
much does business of one sort or other engage us 
both, that we never have been able to fix a time 
which suited us both ; and with the utmost wish to 
make out the party, perhaps we never may. 

“ This is a melancholy letter, but it is chiefly so 
from the sad tone of yours—who have had such real 
disasters to lament—while mine is only the humorous 
sadness, which a retrospect on human life is sure to 
produce on the most prosperous. For my own course 
of life, I have only to be ashamed of its prosperity, 
and afraid of its termination; for I have little 
reason, arguing on the doctrine of chances, to hope 
that the same good fortune will attend me for ever. 





I have had an affectionate and promising family, 
many friends, few unfriends, and, I think, no ene- 
mies—and more of fame and fortune than mere 
literature ever procured for a man before. 

“ T dwell among my own people, and have many 
whose happiness is dependent on me, and which I 
study to the best of my power. I trust my temper, 
which you know is by nature good and easy, has 
not been spoiled by flattery or prosperity ; and 
therefore I have escaped entirely that irritability of 
disposition which I think is planted, like the slave 
in the poet’s chariot, to prevent his enjoying his 
triumph. 

“ Should things, therefore, change with me—and 
in these times, or indeed in any times, such change 
is to be apprebended—I trust I shall be able to 
surrender these adventitious advantages, as I would 
my upper dress, as something extremely comfortable, 
but which I can make shift to do without.” 

But we are long in coming to the circum- 
stances, which appear to Captain Hall to identify 
the lady of the Schloss with the caged bird of 
Osbaldiston Hall. We cannot do better than 
report the circumstances in his own words :— 

“ From the accounts which she gave of her own 
independence of character and conduct, and the pe- 
culiarity of her ways, especially of her being always 
on horseback, and always speaking her mind—with 
other points bordering on eccentricity, which she said 
she could well afford to laugh at in her old age, we 
very early conceived the idea that she might possi- 
bly have been the person from whom Sir Walter 
drew his bold and truly original character of Die 
Vernon ; and when our suspicions were once aroused, 
we found confirmations at every turn. Amongst other 
things, it seemed very odd and unaccountable, that 
of all the works of Sir Walter Scott, the only one 
she had not seen was Rob Roy ; and upon question- 
ing her as to the cause of this, she mentioned that it 
was the only one which he had not sent her. Now,on 
the supposition that the heroine was drawn from her, 
this is readily to be understood—but scarcely other- 
wise. 

“ Of course, we lost no time in bringing this novel 
before her, and while we read it to her, we carefully 
watched the effects it produced. She was much more 
deeply interested with the story than she had been 
with that of any of the other novels. She took par- 
ticular interest in the descriptions of the scenery ; 
and with all that part which lies in Cumberland she 
seemed perfectly familiar; and as we read on, she 
repeatedly exclaimed—‘ Oh, I know that scene—I 
remember describing it myself to Sir Walter Scott. 
That anecdote he had from me—I know the man 
that character is taken from,’ and so on, through the 
greater part of the book. But, what was most re- 
markable, she never once made an observation on 
the character or proceedings of Die Vernon. So 
completely, indeed, were we persuaded, from all 
the circumstances, that she herself was conscious of 
the likeness, that we felt afraid to take the liberty of 
speaking to her directly upon the subject. Many 
times, however, we dropped hints, and gave her 
openings, but though she was quite communicative 
on every other point, she was resolutely silent upon 
this. And what made her reserve the more remark- 
able was, that when any other of Sir Walter's novels 
was read to her, she let not a single character pass 
without the minutest scrutiny—and very often stop- 
ped us to relate other characteristic anecdotes of the 
persons mentioned, and which she said she knew be- 
longed to the same parties from which he had made 
his sketches. 

“For the rest, I shall only add, that I cannot 
conceive anything more exactly like what we may 
suppose Die Vernon to have become in her old age, 
than was our excellent friend Madame Purgstall at 
seventy-eight. Nearly forty years of expatriation, 
during scenes of war, pestilence, and famine, with the 
accompaniment of military despotism and civil ty- 
ranny, had in no material degree damped the gene- 
rous spirit, or tarnished the masculine understanding, 
which early won the future Great Unknown’s con- 
fidence and regard; and which, in the meridian of 
his power and fame, he afterwards traced in one of 
his most original and striking characters.” 

And here, for the present, we must pause : 
not having yet touched the kernel of the book. 





We shall have more, however, to say of the 
‘¢ Schloss” and its mistress, who besides her ang 
of the wits of the Parliament House, and her 
historical anecdotes of Napoleon’s occupation of 
Vienna, and other stirring events, could “ tel] 
about Schiller and Goéthe, or describe Haydn 
and Mozart’s playing on the piano-forte.” 
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ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL IN DUBLIN. 
BY LADY MORGAN. 
(Continued from p. 417.) 

Tue Deanery of St. Patrick stood apart in its 
power and importance from all other church digni- 
ties of the great system under which it rose. There 
was a halo over the office that seems to have shed a 
light upon its incumbents in early times !—a light 
which set over the tomb of Swift, never to rise again! 
Great men were formed to fill this great position ; 
and their busy, bustling lives, far from being con- 
fined within the precincts of their Cathedral, were 
devoted, in field and cabinet, to public services, 
and, occasionally, directed to “ views rather too 
much on this side heaven” for their spiritual calling. 
“ The liberty of the close” (the Dean’s power within 
the precincts,) had been recognized from the earliest 
times, by various acts of parliament, letters patent, 
and public records. The Chapter was freed from all 
secular service, and the district was styled “ a sanc- 
tuary.” The sheriff’s writ approached not the holy 
shrine of St. Patrick. The power of the Archbishop 
of the diocese ceased at the gates of its precincts! 
There “ the wicked ceased from troubling, and the 
weary were at rest.” There, too, hunted crime, like 
persecuted virtue, found protection ; and the murderer 
who, all reeking with the gore of his victim, fled to 
the arms of this favoured church, scoffed at the 
officers who pursued him, though they also were 
officers of the church: for Law and Gospel were 
then one; the members of the hierarchy were 
also the magnates of the law; and Chancellors and 
Judges were chosen from among Bishops, Priests, 
and Deacons. 

The Dean and Chapter of St. Patrick had their 
seneschals, who held courts leet within their manor; 
and the spiritual privileges conferred by charters on 
this great establishment were equal to its temporal 
immunities. The Chapter was exempt from answer- 
ing any personal plea in ecclesiastical matters, ex- 
cept in the Chapter of St. Patrick. The members 
could not be suspended without the judgment of the 
Chapter. The Dean of St. Patrick could grant 


licences of marriage and probates of wills to his 
parishioners. He could reject the interference of 
the Archbishop of the diocese ; and had the power, 
by charter, to refuse to answer his grace’s citations 
or judgments, except only in his own Chapter. 

long series of rival claims and bitter disputes between 
these two powerful churchmen, sprung out of this 
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independence assumed by the Dean; which, at last 
calling for the papal interference, was temporally 
adjusted by the celebrated Pope Leo X. in the six- | 
teenth century. 

Other and far earlier causes of dissension em- 
broiled the Deans of St. Patrick, not only with their 
brother churchmen, but with the laity, so far back 
as 1229. William Fitz-Guy, or Guido de Londres, 
the first Dean, had a violent contest with the monks 
of the Priory of Castleknock, for tithes “ lying be- 
tween the waters of Fulgan and the farm of Fin- 
glas.” The laity—the party most interested—the 
laity, who were to pay these tithes for the main- 
tenance of the gorgeous deanery of St. Patrick, or 
for the support of the jolly monks of Castleknock, 
must have taken a part in the sordid feud, and pro- 
bably inclined to favour the claims of the regulars, 
at that epoch so much more popular than the seculars. 
Blood was spilt 600 years ago, (as now) for tithes! 
The Church began to be scandalized; the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin offered himself as arbitrator be- 
tween the belligerent parties, and a compromise 
ensued. The Dean and the Prior were satisfied— 
the people paid all the same; but they at least paid 
for what (as they deemed) value was to be received. 
The religion of the Dean and Prior was their religion. 
The old monastery of Castleknock opened its gates 
to their petitions and its treasury to their wants; 
the hungry were fed in its halls—the sick were cured 
in its hospitals; while the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Patrick gave protection to many—education to more 
—and celebrated divine service, and performed reli- 
gious offices for all. 

These Deans of the Middle Ages appeared to 
have merited their honours, and proceeded from 
time to time in the acquirement of new tem- 
poral and church dignities. John Colton (of the 
University of Cambridge), Treasurer of Ireland and 
Dean of St. Patrick’s in 1374, did the state (as 
well as church) such service that his conduct called 
forth the acknowledgments of the King of England 
and Lord of Ireland. The absence of the Lord 
Deputy from the seat of government having encou- 
raged a rising among the obstreperous citizens of 
Dublin, and a foray from the mountains of the 
O’Beirnes and others of the mere Irishry, the 
Dean of St. Patrick took the field, and showed him- 
self as equal to its exigencies as he was to those of 
the choir or council. Again, the reverend and va- 
liant Dean is found, far from his shrines and altars, 
marching over the shaking bogs and plashy ways of 
Munster, under the leadership of Mortimer Earl of 
March. It must have been a curious spectacle to 
see this powerful ecclesiastic followed to the 
gates of his precinct by choir and chapter, in hood 
and gown; arming himself at all points, mounting 
his war steed, and placing himself at the head of his 
little train, which consisted of “four men at arms, 
and eight archers on horseback, over and above his 
familiar servants and his clerks, (for which state he 
was allowed twelve pence a day for each man at 
arms, and six pence for each archer).” Thus it was 
he traversed the greater part of Ireland; and when 
he arrived at the house of the Friars Preachers at 
Cork, where the Lord Deputy sojourned, “the Dean 
was allowed to keep many more men at arms.” 

The death of the Lord Deputy, and an invasion 
of the city of Cork by the Barrets and other power- 
ful clans, put the English interest at this period in 
jeopardy. The government, without a head, solicited 
the Earls of Desmond and Ormond to accept the 
high office of Lord Deputy. “ But they had enough 
to do (they said) to defend their own marshes,” and 
declined the dignity. The Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
the valiant John Colton, was therefore solicited to 
accept the perilous honour, and was duly sworn into 
office as Lord Deputy of Ireland, with “ an annual 
fee of 500/.” But, adds the record, “ on account of 
his singular hospitality, the King added ten shillings 
a day to his revenue.” A few years after, this bust- 
ling, belligerent Dean again appears as Primate 
of all Ireland! He had been promoted to this, 
the greatest church dignity, by the gratitude of 
Pope Urban VI.; for the Dean, in the midst of 
all his occupations, clerical and administrative, had 
found time to enter into the long enduring schism 
which then distracted the Roman Church, and which 
was headed by the rival Popes, Urban and Clement. 
He wrote two works in favour of Urban, which won 





him the favour of the Pontiff and the see of Armagh.+ 

Warrior, minister, polemic—this Dean Colton 
maintained besides,“ a high reputation for virtue, 
learning, affability, and sweetness of temper, and, 
on that score, was dear to all ranks of people.” t 

The English interest still continued to prevail 
over the national Cathedral, and the successor 
of John Colton, Thomas de Everdon, (“ Clericus nos- 
ter delectus,” as the King styled him,) was raised to 
the dignity of the Deanery by his Chapter in the 
year 1411. The Anglo-Norman, De Everdon, was a 
worthy successor to the Reverend Lord Deputy and 
Military Primate of Ireland. He combined the most 
arduous civil and military duties with his clerical 
avocations. He appears to have been a Secretary 
of War, as well as a dignitary of the Church, and 
performed all the labours of an Adjutant-General of 
modern times. Dean de Everdon turned the pre- 
cincts of St. Patrick into a species of Horse Guards. 
There military combinations were made, and military 
promotions were sought; the accounts of all military 
expeditions—of all monies expended for military 
purposes—were kept; and the* Dean and hisclerkes” 
occasionally set forth on a foray themselves. Fora 
service of this kind, we find him rewarded by twenty 
pounds, presented to him “on the recommendaticn 
of the Lord Deputy, for taking two of the M*Geo- 
ghans in Westmeath”; and again “for taking the 
O’Brynnes, raising men at arms, hoblers, &c., during 
the war with the Irish,” Richard II. (it appears by 
the Rolls) awarded him a liberal restitution. In the 
midst of these religious and military duties, the Dean 
was “ appointed Keeper of the Great Seal, and of the 
Rolls of Chancery ; and, after a life of useful acti- 
vity in three arduous departments of Church, State, 
and Army, this Dean, Chancellor, and Secretary of 
War, died under the protection of St. Patrick, and 
in the odour of sanctity and wisdom, which has pre- 
served his memory to succeeding ages.” 

A foreigner, and a favourite of the Pope's, “ one 
Dr. Prene,” succeeded to Dean Colton, and his reign 
over the dominions of St. Patrick was most remark- 
able for the seenes enacted under the starry roof of 
his beautiful Cathedral. The Dublin corporation was, 
in the early part of the 15th century,a very trouble- 
some, self-sufficient, and sordid body ; and, whenever 
that mixed population, “the citizens of Dublin,” 
made up of Anglo-Irish and Anglo-Norman, of 
English by birth and. English by descent, or of mere 
Irish “ bred and born,” were disposed for an outbreak, 
the mayor and corporation were ever ready to furnish 
them with an excuse, by inrolling them under their 
own factious banner, being, then, with the most 
insolent assumption of exclusive loyalty to the govern- 
ment of the Pale, and to the interest of the Church, 
the most factious body of the state and country. In 
1432, the mayor and corporation, and the citizens of 
Dublin, having taken some offence at the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, accused him of being too Jrish, and pro- 
ceeded to open riot. They committed homicide 
within the precincts of the Lord Deputy’s residence, 
laid violent hands on the Earl of Ormond; and, 
mingling the love of plunder with their political 
feuds, “ furiously broke open the gates of St. Mary's 
Abbey (the richest in the country), and after violat- 
ing its shrines, and robbing its treasury, kidnapped 
the Abbot, the venerable Stephen Lawless, bearing 
him up, some by the hands, and some by the legs ;” 
they then proceeded “to the churches of the Holy 
Trinity, and to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and commit- 
ted great offences in those churches.” An insult to 
the state, even to the person of the King’s represen- 
tative, might, at that epoch, have been passed over; 
for the English government in Ireland was then 
feeble and distracted; but holy Mother Church, 
insulted in the persons of her ministers, and under 
the dome of her temples—! A few days after the 
offence, retribution was exacted with every cir- 
cumstance of degradation and shame to the factious 
offenders. The mayor and corporation, and citizens 
of Dublin, were obliged to do penance in the most 
abject and humble manner, “ by walking barefooted 
to St. Mary’s Abbey, and offering up their contrition 
(and perhaps their plunder) at St. Mary’s shrine ;” 
and then (says the record), “they proceeded bare- 
footed from the Church of the blessed Virgin to the 
Church of the Holy Trinity (Christ Church), and 


t Bayle mentions these works with approbation. 
} Harrison's Ware. . 








from the Church of the Holy Trinity to the Cathe- 
dral of St. Patrick, and there did solemn penance 
for the great offences committed in those churches.” 

Towards the middle and close of the 15th century, 
the taming down of the wild beast man under ad- 
vancing arts of civilization, substituted the wants of 
moral for those of brute force. The Deans of St. 
Patrick, no longer called out of their safe and snug 
precincts with their men at arms, to head a riding or 
take a rebel, were limited in their high vocation to a 
spiritual process. The great dawn of reformation 
over the old systems of human government was be- 
ginning to break upon the social horizon; and, by 
its faint light, abuses in Church and State were de- 
tected, which had long escaped the observance of 
the wisest, and the correction of the most sagacious, 
An Irish Dean (though a Cambridge Doctor), Dean 
Norreys, had been preferred to the venerable chair 
of St. Patrick. A stout polemic—an inveterate 
hater of the mendicant branches of the monastic 
orders—he brought to the war, then making on the 
Franciscans, much of the inveteracy, and not a little 
of the envy, incidental to the temperament of his 
race. The Franciscans had been most influential 
in Ireland; they found their way to the domestic 
hearths of the great—to the watch-fires of the lowly : 
they were the favourite directors of the English 
Lords and Ladies of the Pale, and spiritual guides 
and comforters of the Irish chief and his Kerne. The 
State Church took the alarm , the important and 
consequential seculars beheld, with jealous indigna- 
tion, the progressing power of these irregular regulars; 
and Dean Norreys, doubly armed with Irish spleen and 
Oxford Church-and-State bigotry, sallied forth from 
the sanctuary of St. Patrick's, and took the field of 
Polemics (as his brave predecessors had done the ficld 
belligerent). He attacked the Franciscans, as more 
nefarious and injurious to Christian communities than 
were ever Pellagius, Arius, or any other schismatic. 
He quoted the sermons of Alexander de Bykenmore, 
Archbishop of Dublin, preached some years before 
at Christ Church, against the sin of sloth, so preva- 
lent with their order, and showing that the curse of 
God would light on all such idle persons as do no- 
thing, and live on the labours of others ; and he an- 
nounced, that the mayor of Dublin would not suffer 
any idle person within his liberties, but only those 
who spun and knitted as they went to and fro; which 
kind of exercise the begging friars were obliged to 
adopt, for fear of the Archbishop or Mayor's cen- 
sors.” 

While the very reverend the Dean of St. Patrick 
was supported by his reforming Chapter and parish, 
the Established Church of the seven hills took ex- 
ception to his innovations. Pope Eugenius, in grand 
consistory, pronounced the Dean of St. Patrick, for 
his attack on the orders of the Friars, to be “ blas- 
phemous and heretical,” and declared “ him and his 
Chapter to be excommunicated beyond benefit of 
clergy, except in articulo mortis.” 

But the denunciations of the infallible head of the 
Roman Church fell harmless on the head of the pro- 
tégé of St. Patrick : they neither impeded his spiritual 
promotion nor worldly honours. All the rich benefices 
conferred on Dean Norreys, and registered in the 
Fasti of St. Patrick, were subsequent to his excommu- 
nication. He had with him the sense of his age ; the 
begging orders had outlived their power and 
popularity; and their anathematized opponent 
flourished under the papal malediction, and died in 
his residentiary house of St. Patrick, in 1465, full of 
years and honour. 

While the Deans of St. Patrick were thus 
moving steadily on in the march of intellect, 
more rapid strides were making by younger and 
more zealous reformers of their chapter. Towards 
the close of the century, “one Doctor Marcel- 
lus, a priest,” was ordered to leave the kingdom, 
as being “a person of bad conversation, and destruc- 
tive ; who, by false counsels, had well nigh destroyed 
the clergy of Louth and Meath (bishops included), 
and caused great variance between the Dean of St. 
Patrick and his Chapter, so that the divine service 
of God was daily withdrawn from that cathedral; 
and even on the eve of the feast of the patron saint, 
no vespers had been sung in his own votive church, 
which is most piteous tidings.”* 

It was in vain that the arch-church radical, Dr, 

t Collet—Robert Ware. * Court Rolls. 
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Marcellus, was banished the kingdom ; that the doc- 
trinnaire Dean endeavoured to stop the too rapid 
mouvement party of his Chapter! The noble and 
venerable establishment of St. Patrick was already 
foredoomed to share the universal fate of its cotem- 
poraries. The old church was not only in danger— 
it was on the brink of ruin; yet, ere the spoliating 
hand of reform had touched the shrine and altars 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, there occurred one of 
those dramatic scenes so worthy of remark ; of which 
its choir and cloisters were the stage, and the actors 
personages of no mean degree ;—a picturesque and 
historical illustration of the times, and of the state 
of civilization in Ireland towards the dawn of the 
16th century. Deadly feuds had long existed be- 
tween the noble Anglo-Norman families, the houses 
of Fitzgerald and Butler. The Earls of Kildare and 
of Ormond, of the 15th century, had increased this 
hereditary rancour, by their respective attachments 
to the rival houses of York and Lancaster. Henry 
VII. had appointed the Ear! of Kildare to the govern- 
ment of Ireland ; the Earl of Ormond instantly march- 
ed from Kilkenny with an armed force to Dublin, sta- 
tioned himself at Thomas Court, and demanded an 
audience of the Lord Deputy, that he might clear 
himself of some aspersions cast on his loyalty by 
the Earl of Kildare. The Lord Deputy, to quiet the 
fears of the harassed citizens of Dublin, whose peace 
and prosperity were perpetually put into jeopardy 
by these hot-headed Lords of the Pale, agreed to 
the Earl of Ormonda’s request ; and the meeting of 
these two powerful oligarchs and inveterate enemies 
was appointed to be held in the nave of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. They came armed to the teeth into the 
holy sanctuary, each followed by his train of friends, 
retainers, and guards ; while the court and close of 
the Cathedral were filled by citizens, soldiers, and 
the rabble of the metropolis. 

“When these Earls met (says Staniehurst), they 
did rip up one to the other their mutual quarrels, 
rather recounting the damages they sustained, than 
acknowledging the injuries they had inflicted. The 
citizens and Ormond’s army also fell to some jar; 
for the oppressions and exactions with which the 
Earl’s souldiers had surcharged them; so a round 
knot of archers rushed into the church, meaning to 
have murthered the Earl of Ormond, as being the 
captain and belweder of all their lawless rabble (his 
followers); and the Earl, suspecting he had been 
betraied, flew to the Chapter House, putting to the 
door, and sparring it with might and maine. The 
citizens, in their rage, imagining that every post in 
the church had been one of the souldiers, shot hob 
or nob at random, up to the rood-loft and to the 
chancel, leaving some of their arrows sticking in the 
images. Kildare, the Lord Deputy, pursued Earl 
Ormonde to the Chapter House door, and under- 
took, on his honour, that he should receive no villanie ; 
whereupon the recluse, craving his lordship’s hand 
to assure his life, there was pierced a cleft in the 
door of the said Chapter House, and a truce, to the 
end that both the Earls should shake hands, and be 
reconciled. But Ormonde, surmising that this drift 
was intended for some further treacherie, so that if he 
would stretch out his hand, it had been, per case, 
chopt off, he refused that proffer, until Kildare 
stretched in his hand to him, and so the doore was 
opened. They both embraced, and all their quarrel 
for the present discontinued, rather than ended.” 

The gallant bearing of the honest but petu- 
lant Geraldine is not more strongly marked, than 
the cautious, bold, suspicious temperament of the 
Butler, who further illustrates this physiological trait 
of his ancient race, by having forwarded to the Court 
of Rome an account of the sacrilege of the citizens 
of Dublin. They had (he stated) “ polluted with 
slaughter the consecrated place, defacing the images, 
prostrating the relics, razing down altars, with bar- 
barous outcries, more like miscreant Saracens, than 
Christian Catholics.” Thereupon a Legate was posted 
to Ireland, and solemnly received by Walter Fitzi- 
mons, Archbishop of Dublin, a grave prelate, chap- 
lain of Henry the Seventh ; “and so the Legate, in 
detestation of the horrible deed, ad perpetuam rei 
memoriam, ordered the Mayor of Dublin should go 
barefooted through the Citie, in open procession, be- 
fore the sacrament on Corpus Christie day, which 
penitent satisfaction was after in everie procession 
dulie accomplished” (1489). 





It appears that the mayoralty of Dublin was then 
a place of no small responsibility; and if that great 
city potentate, the Mayor, at the head of his cor- 
poration, has since been found opposed to public 
opinion, and bullying the king’s representative, the 
church in the good old times was not to be joked 
with ; and a restive corporation, and insolent mayor, 
were invited to walk barefooted with tapers in their 
hands before the sacrament. Public opinion was then 
with the church, and the civil officer who outraged 
it, had no shelter from its indignation or its verdict. 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, resumed its wonted solemn tran- 
quillity. It returned to many of its ancient rules; 
and in 1514, on the occasion of the disputes long 
existing between the Dean and Chapter and the 
Archbishop of Dublin, three ancient customs were 
revived, one of which (the most notable) was, the ex- 
clusion of Irishmen by nature or by blood, and all 
who should resemble them in modes of life, from 
being admitted into the Cathedral. But no reference 
to old rules—no raking up of old institutions—no 
conservations, on the part of the Dean and Chapter, 
could save the ancient hold of St. Patrick from the 
destiny which awaited it, and which still awaits all 
old gone-by institutions. 

The statue, or it was called “ the image” of St. 
Patrick, still stood in the centre of the nave of his 
Cathedral, hung with votive offerings of ancient and 
pious predilection; but the tapers, lighted to his ho- 
nour, began to dim in lustre, and lessen in number, 
and, with the greater altar-lights of the national 
church, were soon to be extinguished by the daring 
hand of religious reformation. 

At this most momentous epoch for the world, as 
for the Cathedral of St. Patrick, there stood at the 
head of the Establishment a Dean of the old stamp 
—bold, valiant, ambitious, but of a doubtful doctrine, 
and not of the most asceticlife. This was the very reve- 
rend SirEdward Bassenet,*an Englishman by the bye, 
who was ready for either field,—armed for the war of 
polemics or of politics,—one who, in Cromwell's day, 
would have quartered the musket and Bible; or, in 
the present day in Ireland, would bid his flock “ put 
their trust in Providence, and keep their powder dry.” 
The Dean of St. Patrick had been specially recom- 
mended to the notice of Henry VIII., by the Lord 
Deputy Grey, for the military service he had done 
the state, on the occasion of one of the great O'Neill 
formidable risings or rebellions. For when that 
powerful Tanist put himself at the head of eleven 
Trish lords and their men at arms, and marched upon 
the Pale, and encamped at Tara Hill, “on the oppo- 
site side of the Liffy,” the Dean of St. Patrick was 
the first to buckle on his armour, and join the Lord 
Deputy’s forces under the command of the Baron of 
Slane ; and heso signalized himself on the field of bat- 
tle, that the Lord Grey made him member of the Privy 
Council; and so reported him to the King, that his 
Majesty was pleased to grant the Dean letters patent, 
conferring on him and his heirs for ever the castle of 
Kiltiernan, to be held in capite by military service 
at the twentieth part of a knight’s fee ; to which was 
added the King’s pardon for all offences whatever, 
“and specially for the death of William Fowler, 
who was murdered within the precincts of the Cathe- 
dral.” The Dean thenceforth resided partly at his 
castle of Kiltiernan, and partly at his Dean’s-rath, 
“with a rank” (says his biographer,) “ quasi Epis- 
copalis.” Distinctions so extraordinary, so mundane, 
thus showered on the Dean of St. Patrick, boded 
some great change in the tranquil closes of the Ca- 
thedral,_some coming event that thus cast its sha- 
dow before it :—-when, lo! on a given day, the Lord 
Deputy and his English court, accompanied by the 
great Earls of Ormond and Desmond, with other 
peers of the realm, who had accepted English titles, 
or inherited them, appeared in all the cumbrous, 
gorgeous grandeur of the age, moving proces- 
sionally up the aisles of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
accompanied by the heads of the clergy and the 
laity, and followed to the portals by an immense 
multitude of the people. The Dean—the favoured 
Dean—Sir Edward Bassenet, received thissumptuous 





* «It was not because he was dubbed a knight that he 
was so called, but in the same sense as those were — 
* Sirs,’ who have taken the first d in the 
In Chaucer and Shakespeare, clergym: en are so called.”— 
Mason's History of Sted Patrick's Cathedrat. 








congregation with due reverence and unresisting 
complacency. The King’s proclamation was then 
read by a herald-at-arms, under the very nose of the 
image of St. Patrick; a flourish of trumpets issued, 
in 
Défense a Dieu, 
De faire miracle dans ces lieux. 

The dissolution of the Holy College of St. Patrick 
was pronounced. The King’s letters patent were 
produced, and the Lord Deputy and the Chancellor 
in the Chapter House of St. Patrick, received from 
the Dean “the entire surrender of the cathedral, 
its revenues, estates, and possessions. The Chapter 
and vicars choral walked out, the royal commis- 
sioners walked in. The image of St. Patrick disap- 
peared, the little choristers fled in dismay, 

—The saints all trembled 
And the shrines grew pale !” 
All was changed ; no sweet chaunt echoed along the 
cloisters, no poetic ceremonies brightened the choir ; 
nothing was seen but “our said comyssioners,” 
rummaging the treasuries, and “ noting down in their 
inventory, the plates, ornaments, and other jewels,” 
like modern auctioneers. But the Dean, the very 
rev. Sir Edward Bassenet, where was he? He was 
in his castle at Kiltiernan, where he had retired 
with the fair Lady Catherine Bassenet, the Irish 
Anna Boleyn, surrounded by the legitimate pledges 
of their long-concealed loves, enjoying the large 
revenues granted by the new head of the established 
church to the first Protestant Dean of St. Patrick. 
Another Dean,—the successor of Sir Edward, at an 
interval of nearly 200 years—never heard the name 
of Bassenet without a burst of indignation! The 
high church principle, and manly mind of Swift, 
alike condemned the worldly corruption of this pur- 
chased convert ; and, speaking of one of the descen- 
dants of the first married and Protestant Dean of St. 
Patrick, he observed, with his wonted petulant 
naiveté, “ this Bassenet was related to the scoundrel 
of that name, who surrendered the Deanery to that 
beast, Henry VIII.” 
[To be continued.} 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


A petition, we observe, has been lately presented 
to the House of Commons by Mr. Tilt, the booksel- 
ler, praying for the support and sanction of the go- 
vernment to assist him in publishing, on the plan of 
the Trésor de Numismatique, now so well known 
throughout Europe, engravings on steel, in the beau- 
tiful relief-style of M. Collas, of the series of British 
medals in the British Museum, from the earliest pe- 
riod to the present time, as well as of the medals in 
private collections ; altogether, about 3000 in num- 
ber, or so many as may be found necessary to form 
a complete Medallic History of Great Britain and its 
dependencies. This petition, we understand, has been 
referred to the Committee of Inquiry, now deliberat- 
ing on the affairs of the Museum. Not having seen 
the petition, we know not the exact nature of its 
prayer. Weare opposed to all votes of publie money 
in aid of private speculations, but, so far as counte- 
nance, aid, and facility can be given to the projectors 
of this national work, we trust it will be ensured to him 
by the government, and this ought, and would be 
amply sufficient. The Trésor de Numismatique et 
Glyptique was spoken of as it deserved long since in 
the Atheneum ;+ and we see no reason why the Me- 
dallic History of England should not be equally suc- 
cessful. The process of M. Collas gives a more faith- 
ful representation of a coin or medal, than the most 
finished engraving can do, and at less than one-fifth 
of the price. Casts of the medals are first made; and 
a machine is employed, whose operations may be 
directed by any workman, which traces and cuts at 
the same time, and produces a beautiful fac-simile 
of the original: we have no doubt, should Mr. Tilt 
succeed in his application, that the private collections 
in Great Britain will be liberally opened, as the 
medals cannot, in any way, be injured by the opera- 
tion of taking casts from them. 

It will be gratifying to our readers to learn that 
the Charlemagne Bible, (see Atheneum, No. 442) the 
earliest complete transcript of the most ancient entire 
Latin version of the Bible, (the Vulgate,) is soon 
likely to take its place by the side of the Alexan- 





t See Atheneum, No. 388, p. 261. 
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drian MS., or Greek version, in the British Museum ; 
a worthy depository for the Bible of Alcuin and 
of Charlemagne. For the possession of this unique 
treasure, the public are indebted to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Sir Robert Peel, and other enlight- 
ened members of the House of Commons, who felt 
that the opportunity of possessing in our national col- 
lection a work so especially national, ought not to be 
lost. 

From letters received by the last packet from 
Egypt, we learn that at the suggestion of Mr. Walne, 
some of the principal English residents in that country 
have formed an association under the name of the 
Egyptian Society, for the express purpose of facilitat- 
ing the researches of those whom curiosity may lead 
to the valley of the Nile. A library of reference, 
which will contain the most important works on the 
East, is now being formed at Cairo, where the Soci- 
ety holds its meetings, and the members are collect- 
ing much interesting information respecting Egypt 
and the adjacent countries, of which travellers wili 
be able to avail themselves. We hope shortly to re- 
ceive a prospectus of their Institution. 

A correspondent has obligingly forwarded to us 
the ‘ Report of the Committee of the Association for 
promoting the Fine Arts in Scotland,’ and we ob- 
serve, with great satisfaction, the rapidly increasing 
success of the Institution. No less, it appears, than 
12701. was raised last year, of which more than 5002. 
was contributed by persons residing out of Edin- 
burgh. This will prove the advantages, the mutual 
advantages, certain to arise from local Associations, 
in connexion with the parent Society ; and for such 
purpose, it is only necessary to have one active, in- 
telligent, and responsible man in each city to receive 
subscriptions, and transmit them, and the names of 
the subscribers, either to the Hon. Sec. E. Magrath, 
Esq., 13, Pall Mall East, or to Messrs. Ransom, the 
bankers. Already the Committee has begun to make 
purchases, and in a few months we shall have to an- 
nounce the destination of the selected works—let us 
hope, then, that they will be dispersed all over 
England. What an exultation and triumph, what 
an awakening of a love for art, when one of these 
chosen works shall be first exhibited in a provincial 
town! 

Poets, painters, and travellers, of every condition 
and quality, have united in praising the splendid scene 
which Mr. Burford has just now brought home to our 
good citizens; but as to Isola Bella itself, and its 
hanging gardens, fairy fountains, enchanted palaces, 
its laurels and cypress and orange and lemon groves 
—it is buta huge toy. Isola Madre, indeed, isa trifle 
better, and, had they been left in the wild luxuriance 
of nature, might have been a Paradise for a few poor 
fishermen to live in, and for poets to visit, and dream 
of ever after—they would then have suited Jean 
Jacques admirably. He might have kept his tame 
rabbits and tame pigeons in the one, and his own wild 
self have inhabited the other; but art, and wealth, 
and conceit, and contrivance, have, in our poor judg- 
ment, spoiled them—it obtrudes everywhere. After 
having said thus much in disrespect of nature ope- 
ratized, we are equally bound to say, that as a Pano- 
rama ‘Isola Bella’ is glowing, varied, and attractive. 

The first performance of Mercadante’s ‘I Bri- 
ganti’ is announced for Thursday next, for Tambu- 
rini’s benefit. 

We are requested by the writer of the description 
of the Design for the new Houses of Parliament to 
state, with reference to the imputation contained in 
that article upon the candour of one of the commis- 
sioners us a Quarterly Reviewer, that he has the 
assurance of the gentleman alluded to, that no intima- 
tion of his error had ever reached him, and conse- 
quently the imputation cannot attach. The com- 
munication relied upon was made through the proper 
channel, and was specially acknowledged, so that no 
doubt existed in the mind of the writer that it had 
reached the author of the review which contained 
the misquotation, and whose candour was impugned. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES by, ANCIENT 
MASTERS of the ITALIAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH, and 
DUTCH SCHOOLS, including two of the celebrated Murillo’s 
from Marshal Soult’s Collection, which His Grace the Duke of 
Sutherland has mort liberally allowed the Directors to exhibit 
for the benefit of the Institution, is open daily, from 10 in the 
Morning till 6 in the Evening.—Admission, ls. ; Catalogue 1s. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





LAWRENCE GALLERY. 

RAFFAELLE URBINO.—NintH Exuisition.—The Public 
are respectfully informed that the present extraordinary 
play, ofthe Works of this Prince of Painters will continue on 

iew during the present Month. Ad 1s. ; Catalogue, 6d 

THE TENTH EXHIBITION, consisting of 100 Drawings by 
MICHARL ANGRLO, will OPEN early in JuLy. is will termi- 
nate the Exhibitions of the Lawrence Gallery. 

112, St. Martin’s-lane. S. & A. WOODBURN. 

DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. : 

Just Open, TWO PICTURES, painted by Le Chevalier 
Bouton. The Subjects are, the VILLAGE of ALAGNA, in 
Piedmont, and the INTERIOR of the CHURCH of SANTA 
CROCE, at Florence. The Village is first seen by moonlight, 
surrounded by its peaked mountains, with a lake in the fore- 
ground, formed by the melting of the snow ; the lights from the 

tant houses are reflected upon its surface ;—the avalanches 
sweeping from their lofty summits, overwhelm the village. The 
coming day reveals the scene of desolation; and the simple 
spire alone remains as evidence of what hath been. The merits 
of the second Picture, the Interior of the Church of Santa Croce, 
at Florence, are so well known as to render detail unnecessary ; 
—it exhibits all the effects fe and shade, from noon-day 








till midnight.—Open from 10 till 5 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

June 13.—Sir John Barrow, President, in the 
chair.—The following papers were read :— 

1. Extractsfrom a letter,dated Fernando Po, March 
1, from Mr. Becroft, commanding the steamer Quorra, 
detailing a voyage up the river Quorra as far as the 
junction of the river Tschadda, about 300 miles, with 
the hope of establishing a trade for ivory and palm oil, 
&c. with the natives, in which there seems a rea- 
sonable prospect of success. It is satisfactory to 
state, that during the three months the steamer was 
up the river, no cases of fever occurred, and only one 
person died. 

2. Extracts from a letter from Mr. Schomburgk, 
at Demerara, dated April 15, stating his return to 
that place, after having succeeded in reaching the 
great cataract on the river Essequibo, in lat.3° 14}/ 
N., long. 57° 43’ W. of Greenwich, when the wet 
season setting in obliged him to return to George 
Town. He says, speaking of the great cataract, 
“though by no means high in its fall, yet the river, 
the force of which has been increased by previous 
rapids, being contracted at this spot to less than 100 
feet, precipitates itself with fearful velocity over 
rocks, forming at the foot of the fall a terrific and 
foaming surge, in which no boat could live. The 
surrounding scenery is as picturesque as projecting 
masses of rock, overhanging woods, tropical creepers, 
and the rush of waters, combined, can make it.” 

Mr. S. had also shipped for the Zoological Gar- 
dens, three golden paroquets, a Vicissi duck, and 
some other specimens, which may be shortly ex- 
pected to arrive. 

3. Extracts from an account of a journey per- 
formed by General Miller, of the Peruvian service, 
among the Chunchos Indians, in that terra incog- 
niia, between the frontiers of Peru and Brazil, ex- 
tending to the north-east of the city of Cuzco: as 
also another journey to the valley of Santana, both 
undertaken with the hope of planting a military co- 
lony, of about 100 men, with their wives and fami- 
lies, on the banks of some navigable river on the 
eastern side of the Andes, with a view, first, to faci- 
litate the discovery of the vast unexplored Pampas, 
or plains lying between what may be termed the 
civilized confines of Peru and Brazil, forming an 
immense intervening breadth ; and, secondly, with 
the hope of opening a direct communication with 
Europe by means of the river Marajion (or the 
Amazons). 

In the journey to Incharate, in the valley of 
Santana, General Miller says, “I passed three days 
among the Indians called Antes. They have good 
features, excellent teeth, pleasing countenances ; and 
their appearance is altogether more engaging than 
that of our civilized Indians of Peru. I saw some 
very handsome, and no very ugly persons among 
them. 

“The Antes occupy forty leagues in extent on 
the banks of the river Urubamba; then follow 
five other tribes of Indians (or rather of natives) 
along the banks of the river Ucuyali, to its 
junction with the Marafion.” General Miller de- 
scribes the Indians as all much addicted to the use 
of that detestable drug, the coca, which, like opium, 
soon produces intoxication or stupidity, and is one 
of the greatest barriers to civilization. They also 
are very fond, of tea: it is extraordinary hew the 
consumption of this article has increased. General 
Miller states, that fifteen years ago he remembers it 





only taken at Lima as a remedy; now, even in the 
mountainous Sierras of Peru it is used at least once 
a day.” 

In General Miller's second journey to the east- 
ward of Cuzco, he reached the station called Las Tres 
Cruces, on the summit of the last or easternmost 
ridge of the Cordillera, where “the forest-ciothed 
Pampas, stretching interminably to the eye towards 
Brazil, burst suddenly on the view. From this spot 
I could discern the base as well as the pinnacles of 
the mighty Andes, which here rise with remarkable 
abruptness from the boundless plains below. 

“T slept here, but ere dawn on the following 
morning I was on foot to see the sun cast his first 
rays on the glorious panorama ; and as he gradually 
rose, the beauties of nature were more and more dis- 
tinctly unveiled. Heaven and earth seemed to 
smile, as I gazed from such a spot upon the bright 
orb of day ; nor could I help thinking the adoration 
of such an object, and the idolatry of the Incas, 
was more natural and more rational than the deeply 
corrupted superstitions which have unhappily grown 
out of the Christian worship, introduced by the con- 
querors of the once happy Peruvians.” 

The result of General Miller’s journey was, that 
neither the Chunchos, nor any other Indians, could 
be treated with, and he was obliged, reluctantly, to 
abandon his scheme—we hope, at some future time 
to be again resumed. The geographical results were 
important, inasmuch as he was enabled by his in- 
quiries and observations to leave little doubt as to 
the course of the river Paucartambo, which seems to 
flow round the foot of the Sierra, wind to the south, 
and then stretch away to the north-east, through the 
Pampas, to join the river Purus—a vast tributary to 
the mighty stream of the Amazons; a result which 
had been some time since anticipated by Mr. John 
Arrowsmith and others best informed on that part 
of South America. 

The President having invited remarks on the 
paper, Colonel Galindo, commissioner from Guate- 
mala, expressed a hope, that ere very long the 
original intention of the Crowns of Spain and Por- 
tugal, to send the treasures of the mines of Peru by 
water carriage to the Atlantic, might be realized by 
the existing constitutional governments of South 
America, of which there was now some prospect, as 
since the last defeat, just noticed in the public jour- 
nals, of the usurper Salaberri, peace was re-establish~ 
ed throughout South America. 

The President expressed his hearty concurrence 
in such a wish, and further he stated, that to his 
knowledge a Company was formed, or forming, in 
the enterprising city of Liverpool—foremost in en- 
terprise as in commerce—to send steam-boats up the 
Amazons, and to endeavour to spread the blessings of 
commerce and civilization throughout the immense 
extent of country watered by the Maraijion. 





ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

On Friday the 10th instant, Mr. Baily gave an ac- 
count of certain singular phenomena observed by him, 
during the late solar eclipse. He had proceeded to 
Scotland for the express purpose of placing himself 
on the central line of the eclipse, in which position 
alone he was likely to see the expected phenomena 
to advantage. The whole day was remarkably fine 
and clear; not a cloud to be seen in any part of the 
heavens. The formation and dissolution of the annu- 
lus was one of the most singular and beautiful astro- 
nomical appearances that can well be imagined. It 
has generally been conceived, notwithstanding some 
obscure remarks to the contrary, that the annulus is 
formed in an instant, and that the precise moment of 
time, at which it happens, can be determined with 
the greatest nicety and accuracy, by the rapidity with 
which the light of the sun encircles the last portion 
of the moon about to enter on its disc. From the 
evidence of Mr. Baily, however, this does not appear 
to be the case; and much uncertainty exists as to 
what may be called the complete formation of the 
annulus. This arises from a remarkable optical de- 
ception which occurs in these cases, and which is this; 
that the last portion of the moon that is about to 
enter on the sun's disc, assumes a protuberant ap- 
pearance and seems to cling to the edge of the sun. 
A string of small luminous beads is then formed be- 
tween the edges of the sun and moon which are in 
contact, extending about 40 degrees round their cir- 
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cumference. In a few seconds these beads increase 
in size, as do also the dark portions between them. 
Shortly after, these dark portions are drawn out into 
long strings, which seem to connect the outer edges 
of the sun and moon, and they have then the follow- 
ing appearance. 





All this is the operation of a few seconds only: for 
all at once these strings appear to break asunder, and 
vanish altogether: the circumference of the moon 
being thus, in an instant, restored to its perfect cir- 
cular shape. Thus much for the entrance of the 
moon on the sun’s disc: its exit was precisely the 
same, but in an inverse order. On the approach of 
the moon’s edge to the edge of the sun, a number of 
long black strings appeared suddenly to start forward 
and attach themselves to the edge of the sun. As the 
edge of the moon advanced towards the edge of the 
sun, the intervals between these strings assumed the 
appearance of bright beads, which got less and less, 
till at length they totally vanished by the two edges 
coming into apparent contact. Of the cause of this 
singular phenomenon no explanation isgiven, although 
it is known to have taken place in former annular 
eclipses, and that a similar phenomenon also occurred 
with respect to Venus, at the transits in 1761 and 
1769. It is evident that these appearances will vary 
with different observers, according to their position 
with respect to the central line of the moon’s shadow 
over the earth; but in no position could it be seen 
to such advantage as on the line selected by Mr. Baily, 
which was precisely in the middle of the moon’s 
shadow. At places considerably to the north and 
south of this line, but still just within what is called 
the central path, that portion of the moon’s dise in 
near contact with the sun’s edge would put on a ser- 
rated appearance, which might be, and has been, mis- 
taken for lunar mountains. From the whole of the 
circumstances Mr. Baily infers that an annular eclipse 
does not afford the best method of determining either 
the diameters of the sun and moon, or of their posi- 
tions with respect to each other; and consequently 
that, as an astronomical phenomenon merely, its 
value and importance have been overrated: although, 
on other accounts, he considers it highly curious and 
interesting, and at all times deserving of attention. 
Sir Thomas Brisbane, and Mr. Henderson (the Astro- 
nomer Royal of Edinburgh), who were present, and 
viewed this phenomenon in Scotland, confirmed Mr. 
Baily’s account. 





Society or Arts.—The session closed on Wed- 
nesday, the 11th. 

The most important subjects which the Society 
have marked with their approbation, during the last 
session, were— 

To Mr. H. Wilkinson, for a Maroon Lock to prevent de- 
predations in Gardens, &c., the large silver medal. 

Mr. Joseph Gretton, Timberfield, for his Levelling In- 
strument for Coal Miners, the large silver medal. 

Mr. Cornelius Ward, for his improvement in Kettle 
Drums, the*gold Isis medal. 

Mr. H. Soper, for his Life Buoy, the silver Isis medal 
and 51. 

Mr. H. G. Pearce, for his Lantern for Steam-vessels, the 
large silver medal. A 

To the same, for his Disengaging Claw for a Chain Uable, 
the large silver medal. : 

Mr. J. Kingston, for his Nippers for holding Metal Bars, 
the large silver medal. bh 

Mr. James King, New South Wales, for his discovery in 
the Colony of Sydney of a White Sand for the use of Glass- 
makers, the large silver medal. 

Mr. Joseph Glynn, for his communication on the appli- 
cation of Steam-power to Draining Fens, the gold Jsis 
medal. 

Mr. J. Newman, forhis improved Safe Lamp for Miners, 
the large silver medal. 

Mr. James Marsh, for his method and apparatus for 
Detecting Minute Quantities of Arsenic, the large gold 
medal. 


Entomotosicat Society—June 6.—The Rev. W. 
Kirby, M.A., Honorary President, in the chair. The 
eggs of a new species of silkworm, lately imported 
from China, were distributed amongst the members. 
Amongst the insects exhibited, were a series of speci- 








mens of the remarkable Hylecetus dermestoides, cap- 
tured during the last month in Sherwood Forest, by 
Mr. Desvignes, and specimens of the larve and pupe 
of the strepsipterous insect, Xenos Rossi, (parasitic 
upon wasps) from the Senator Van Heyden, of 
Frankfort. The memoirs read, were—1. Additional 
observations relative to the natural history of the 
Scolytus destructor, and its ravages in the park at 
Brussels, with the description of a very minute para- 
site by which it is attacked, together with other in- 
teresting notices, by W. Spence, Esq. F.R.S. 2. On 
the physiological peculiarities exhibited by several 
hermaphrodital monstrosities occurring in the Tenus 
Lucanus; and, 3. Account of a minute parasite, ap- 
parently allied to the Pediculus Melitte, found in 
the bodies of the larve of Stylops Melitta, which is 
itself parasitic upon some of the wild bees, (Andre- 
nide) and upon the animal hatched from the eggs 
of the Meloe proscarabeus, by J. O. Westwood, F.LS. 


Asumotran Society.—May 20.—The President 
in the chair. Dr. Buckland communicated to the 
Society a notice on some very curious recent disco- 
veries of fossil footsteps of unknown quadrupeds, in 
the new red sandstone of Saxony, and of fossil birds 
in sandstone of the same formation, in the valley of 
Connecticut. In the year 1834, similar tracks of at 
least four species of quadrupeds were discovered in 
the sandstone quarries of Hesseberg, near Hildburg- 
hausen. Some of these appear to be referable to 
tortoises, and to a small web-footed reptile. No bones 
of any of the animals that made these footsteps have 
yet been found. Another discovery of fossil footsteps 
has still more recently been made by Professor 
Hitchcock, in the new red sandstone of the valley 
of Connecticut. The most remarkable among these 
footsteps are those of a gigantic bird, twice the size 
of an ostrich, whose foot measured fifteen inches in 
length, exclusive of a large claw measuring two inches. 
The most frequent distance of these larger footsteps 
from one another is four feet; sometimes they are 
six feet asunder. 

Professor Powell afterwards gave a short account 
of the progress of his researches in Light.—A bridged 
from the Oxford Herald. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 








Sat. Asiatic Society.....ccccccescecs «sees WO, PLM. 
Mon Institute of British Architects........ Eight. 
“* & Statistical Society .......ecccsceeees Eight. 
. Horticultural Society ..........++++ Three. 
Turs. { Linnean Society ....... Srveceoeeese Eight. 
Wep. Medico-Botanical Society .......... Eight. 


Tu. Royal Society of Literature.......... Four. 








MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
GREAT CONCERT ROOM, KING’S THEATRE. 

Messrs. BENETTON! & J. BEN T have the honour to 
announce, that their MORNING CONCERT will take place on 
THURSDAY NEXT, the 23rd_Inst. Vocalists: Mad. Malibran 
de Beriot, Mad. Grisi, Mad. Degli Antoni, Mdlle. De Angioli, 
Miss Clara Novello, Miss Masson, and. Mrs, Knyvett; Signor 
Rubini, Signor Ivanoff, and Signor Tamburini ; Signori Curioni, 
F. Lablache, Benettoni, Giubelei, and Lablache; Messrs. 
Vaughan, J. Bennett, Parry, Jun., Terrail, and Kellner.— 
Pianist; M. THALBERG.—Quartetto (Spohr) ; Messrs, Blagrove, 
Gattie, Dando, and Lucas.—Mad. Grisi will sing, * Let the Bright 
Seraphim,’ accompanied on the trumpet by Mr. Harper; also 
Duetto Buffo with Sig. Lablache ; Sig. Tamburini, new Aria from 
“I Briganti;’ Sig. Rubini and Lablache, Duetto (first time) Ga- 
bussi; Sig. Rubini, Aria (first time here) from * 1! Bravo;’ other 
Novelties will also be introduced. Conductors, Signor Costa and 
Sig. Gabussi. Boxes to be had only of Sig. Benettoni, 61, Regent 
Quadrant ; and of Mr. J. Bennett, 12, Golden-square. Tickets 
(los, 6d. each) at the principal Music shops. The Concert will 
commence at a Quarter past One precisely. An early applica- 
tion for Boxes is particularly requested. 


DRURY LANE. 
This Evening, there will be no performance. 
On Monday. THE MAID OF ARTOIS ; and ROB ROY. 
‘Tuesday, THE SIEGE OF ROCHELLE ; and GUSTAVUS 
‘THE THIRD. 
Wednesday, THE MAID OF ARTOIS. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
This Evening, THE FARMER'S BOY; after which, THE MAN 
ABOUT TOWN ; and THE SKELETON LOVER, 
On Monday (first time), a New Farce, called MRS. WHITE. 





















Socreta Armonica.—These Concerts closed for 
the season, on Monday evening last, with Miss Birch, 
Madlle. Assandri, Signori Rubini and Tamburini, and 
Mr. Hobbs, as singers: a Corelli trio,in which Lindley 
and Dragonetti were supported by Mr. Hatton ; and 
the concertante quartett, *‘ Les Adieux de Raoul de 
Courcy,’ by Miss Birch, Messrs. Mori, J. B. Chatterton, 
and Forbes; the Mass in c major, by Weber, (which 
Weber was not specified,) was, to our thinking, but 
a poor composition, and if by the author of ‘ Eury- 
anthe’ and ‘ Oberon,’ hardly worthy of his reputation. 
The overtures performed were the ‘ Jubilee,—one 
by Beethoven in c major,—and the overture to ‘ La 





Gazza Ladra,’ unwisely borrowed from the orches- 
tra below stairs to do duty in a concert-room. The 
vocal part of the scheme was sufficiently varied ; its 
greatest novelty, however, was the ‘ Magnificat,’ com- 
posed by the Chevalier Neukomm, for Miss Birch 
and Mori. On the whole, these Concerts have well 
sustained their reputation: with the materials at the 
command of their directors, and the good sense and 
research they always show in the selection of music 
to be performed, they might be raised very high, 
were it but made a point of first consequence (as it 
assuredly should be) to perfect the band as much as 
possible. There is, also, a general appearance of 
delay and uncertainty in the arrangements of the 
evening, which is anything but pleasant to an au- 
dience. 





MISCELLANEA 

Valuable Libraries of Ancient MSS.—The Chapter 
of the Cathedral at Vercelli, in Piedmont, possesses 
an extremely rich and most precious collection of 
ancient manuscripts, on vellum; and there is a 
similar library at Novara. They are known to the 
curious by the notice given of them by the Padre 
Andres, but access to these treasures is extremely 
difficult. 

Sussex Scientific and Literary Institution —[From 
a correspondent.]—This Institution owes its exist- 
ence to the exertions of Mr. Ricardo, Mr. Horace 
Smith, Dr. Hall, Sir Richard Hunter, and a few 
other gentlemen, who originated a plan for the ad- 
mission of the public to Dr. Mantell’s Museum of 
Geology and Comparative Anatomy. This plan was 
submitted to that munificent patron of science and 
art, the venerable Earl of Egremont, who immedi- 
ately presented 1000/. inaid of its funds, which already 
amount to 1300/. funded capital, and nearly 5007. 
in annual subscriptions. Reading-rooms are opened 
for the members; the formation of a library is com- 
menced ; and the unique collection of organic re- 
mains, belonging to Dr. Mantell, are exhibited in 
three rooms, and arranged with great taste. Dr. 
Mantell has given three lectures in the Town Hall on 
behalf of the Institution ; and a short time since, a ge- 
ological excursion to Lewes took place, under his 
guidance, and he conducted the members to the 
quarries, which had afforded many of the interesting 
organic remains in the Museum. 

A Royal Sculptor.—The Princess Mary, one of the 
daughters of the King of the French, has, it is said, 
executed some beautiful specimens of sculpture; and 
a statue she has just completed is spoken of asa chef- 
d'euvre.—Le Voleur. 

Valuable Diamond.—The diamond, the Saucy, the 
last pledge of friendship given by King Charles IV. 
to his favourite, is, it is said, likely to be purchased 
by the French government, who are desirous of 
having the most valuable collection of diamonds which 
can be obtained. The government, hitherto, has not 
offered a very large sum, but it is said that the dia- 
mond in question is valued by weight at 500,000 fr., 
and the jeweller’s price would be 800,000 fr. 

Museums and Libraries in Mexico.—The Museum 
in the-capital, which was fully organized in 1831, is 
divided into the three departments of Mexican An- 
tiquitiest Products of Industry, and the Natural 
History of the Republic. There is also a section 
appropriated to the antiquities, industrial products, 
and natural history of other countries. Annexed to 
the Museum are a botanical garden, and a deposit 
of exotic plants at a short distance from the capital. 
The Public Library contains about 11,000 volumes ; 
but there are four convents, all of which have libra- 
ries; the total amount of volumes being more than 
32,000. It is intended to establish a library and 
museum at Potosi. In many of the provinces libra- 
ries exist, varying from 1000 to 3000 volumes. 

t In the British Museum there is no department ex- 
pressly appropriated to British Antiquiti bund of 
which might have been easily collected, and purchased, 
from time to time, at a very moderate price! We must, 
it appears, travel to Mexico to learn the importance of 
placing a collection of national antiquities in a national 
museum. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS 
B.—J. S. G.—R. C. L. M.—J. H. H.—A Subscriber— 
J. J. K. received. wnt 
A note is left for Amicus.—We will attend to the inquiry 
of ‘ An Admirer of the Fine Arts,’ next week if possible. 
We are still continuing our reprints, to enable the new 
subscribers to complete their sets. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


NIVERSITY of LONDON. 
_— Rev. R. J. BRYCE, L.L.D., Peacipal ota the Belfast 
Academy, will deliver a Conse of TWELVE LEC’ URES on 
the SCI NCE OF EDUCAT TION, under the aon of the 
Council of the University. o rust Loctanne 5 will be given on 
FRIDAY, the ist of July, “Sate lock, P.M. the Course will 
be continued o MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS: | FRIDAYs, 
he same 
atthe object, of r these Lectures, as Gatated by Dr. Bryce in his 
Prospectus, is to reduce the Art of Teaching and governing 
Children to fixed general principles ; i. e. to construct a Science 
of Education founded in the Philosophy of the Human Mind, as 
the Science of Medicine is founded on Physiology. 
adies will be admitted to these Lecture 

Ticket for one person, Half a Guinea ; Family Ticket, admitting 
three empee One Guinea. 

Tickets and a Prospectus may be obtained at the Office of the 
University; and from the following Pooksellers:—Calkin & 
Budd, 118, Pall Mall; Ebers & Co, 27, Old Broad-street ; J. Nis- 
bett, 21, Berners-street ; Roake & Varty, 31, Strand; Jennings & 
Co. 62, Cheapside ; Cowie & Co. 31, Poultry ; $ Westley & Davis, 
— “court. Ludgate-hill. 

HENRY_MALDEN, 


CHAS. C. ATKINSON, 
Secretary. Dean of the Faculty of Arts. 
16th June, 1836. 








Sales by Auction. 





SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BOOKS, 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, on WEDNESDAY, June 22, and 5 following 
Days (Sunday excepted) ; inc tuding 


HE REMAINING PORTION of the 
LIBRARY of 
RICHARD MUILMAN TRENCH CHISWELL, Esq. ; 
Among which will be found, 

Bloomfield’s Norfolk, 5 vols.—Chauncey’s Hert- 
fordshire—Nash’s Worcestershire, 2 vols.—Rudder's “Gloucester 
ee hins’ Dorset, 2 vols.—Dart’s Westminster, 3 vols.—) ode 

Catalogue of Honour—Dupin’ s Ecclesiastical Histo: », 7 vols.— 
Collinson’s Somersetshire, 3vols.—Crabb’s eases a Dictionary. 
2 vols.—( ‘rabb’ $s Technological Dictionary, 2 vols.— d's John- 
son’s Dictionary, 3 vols.—Brand's Popular Antiquities, 2 vols.— 
Hooker’s Flora Americana—Stackhouse’s Bible, 3 vols._-Waver- 
ley Novels, 22 vols.—Hallam’s Europe, 3vols.—Lowndes’s Biblio- 
grapher’s Manual, 4 vols.—Martin’s Catalogue of privately 
printed Books—Horne’s Introduction, 4 vols.—Townsend’s Ar- 
rangement of the Bible—Hooker’s Works, 3 vols.—Dr. Parr’s 
Works, 8 vols.—Harmer’s Observations, 4 vols.—Mosheim, 6 
vols.—The Bridgewater Treatises—The Pantologia, 12 vols.— 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants—Loudon’s Encyclopedia of 
Cottage Architecture—Barr’s Buffon, 15 vols.—Buffon, in French, 
31 vols.—Various Bodern Works on Zoology, Entomolo; y, Con- 
chology, Botany, &c.—The Works of Rollin, Gibbon, Ro ertson 
Hume, Smollett Mitford, Russell, Henry, Ke. —A ( ‘ollection of 
Original Autograms Letters of eminent Musical C ‘omposers, Per- 
formers, and Vocalists, ~~ and Foreign—A capital Spanish 
Hahogany Writing-desk—Large Telescope—A Pair of 12-inch 

slobes, & 

May be viewed, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the Rooms. 





ESDAY, June 28. 
A COLLECTION. of 262 ORIGINAL AUTO- 
GRAPH LETTERS 
of ae MUSICAL COMPOSERS, PER- 
RMERS, and VOCALISTS, 
ENGLISH. ITALIAN, GERMAN, and FRENCH; 
Illustrated with Portraits and Biographic al Memoirs. 

In this very unique Collection are Musical Manu- 
scripts, some of which are of great interest, by Blow, Boyce, 
Haydn, &c.; and among the Letters are those of Arne, Arnold, 

yce, Beethoven, Boieldieu, Bartleman, Burne Clementi, 
Cherubini, Handel, Haydn, Himmel, Hummel, look, Meyer- 
beer, Pasta, Pleyel, Rossini, Velluti, & 


RIDAY, 
The STOCK, COPPERS, ry COPYRIGHT, 
in ‘Terms of Credit 9) 
Of the valuable at highly-illustrated Works, known as 

Skelton’s Oxonia Antiqua Restaurata, 2 vols. 4to. 
170 Engrovings Shelton’ s Illustrations of the Antiquities of Ox- 
fordshire, 140 Plates—Skelton’s Illustrations of Ancient Arms 
and Armour, 2 vols. folio—Skelton’s Pietas Oxoniensis, 25 Plates, 


folio 
By rendet of the Trustees of Mr. J. SKELTON, late of Oxford. 


The MISCELLANEOUS LIBRARY 
Ofthe late Rev. MANLEY WOOD, Editor of Shakspeare’s Works. 


EXTENSIVE COLLECTION of COPPER- 

PLATES, with REMAINDERS of the STOCK ; 
Among which are the pene rs of the  aaoatng important and 

uable Works: 

Meyrick’s Ancient Arms and Armour—Meyrick’s 
Costume of the Ancient Britons—The Stafford, Grosvenor, Lei- 
cester, and Miles’ Galleries—Le Sage’s Historical Atlas—Brown 
and Lothian’s New General Atlas—Walker’s Classical Atlas, 
corrected—Cardonnel’ & Scottish Coinage—Brookshaw's Horti- 
cultural Repository— Knight's Pomona Herefordiensis—Mal- 
ton’s Perspective—Burney’s Music—Gortin’'sPortraits of Painters 
—Taylor’s Short-hand—Butler’s Hudibras, coppers and wood- 
cuts—Lavater’s Physiognomy—The Grammont Portraits—Lou- 
therberg’s Scenery of England and Wales—Pyne's Palaces— 
Hamilton’ 's Egypt—Gell’s. rete of Greec e—Englefield’ s Isle 
of Wight—Smith’s Views in Italy—Watts's Gentlemen's Seats— 
Middeman’s Views in Great Britain—Gallery of Nature and Art 
—Antiquarian Cabinet—Gems of Ancient Art, &c. &c. 

N.B. Persons possessin; i Couperpictes of which they may wish 
to dispose, are respec tfully informed that the may be inserted 
in the Catalogue of the above Sale, if they will please to favour 
Messrs. Southgate & Son with the particulars. 





The STOCK,COPPERS, ar and LITHOGRAPHED 
STONES, 
Of the a i rtant and intrinsically veluahlo WORKS, 
PY. ROBINSON, Archit 

Vitruvius Britannicus ; an aciieston Account 

of Woburn Abbey, Hattield House, &c.—Illustrations. of Mickle- 

ham Church, Surrey, 4to. —Designs for Ornamental V illas, 4to.— 

signs for Farm Buildings, 4to.—Village Architecture, 4to.— 
=a s for Park Entrances, Gate Lodges, &c. 4to. 

Money advanced on Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 


Stock, on Libraries, Portions of Libraries, &c. All Accounts 
promptly settled. 


OOKS, 

By Mosmm, GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
No. Holborn HIS Da Gatardag, June 18), and 
3 followin — u anda: 

NCYCLOP-EDIA 3 METROPOLITANA, 18 
vols.—Clarke’s Tyee, 3 vols. russia—Lodge's Portraits, 

12 vols.—Musée Napoléon, 10 vols.—Horticultural Societ 

Transactions, 6 vols.—Chalmers’ Poets, 21 vols.—Encyclopa ia 

Britannica, new edition—Gill on the New Testament, 5 vols.— 
Yorks on Architecture, by Soane, Richardson, Lewis, Kirby, 

Paine, Ware, &c.—Valuable Divinity, and Works relating to the 

pt ae Prayers, &c. in morocco bindings—Annuals for 

1836—Paintings in Oil. 
DUPLIC ‘ATES OF A CIRCULATING LIBRARY, &c. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had at the Rooms. 


COLLECTION OF VALUABLE PAINTINGS 





OF THE 
ITALIAN, FLEMISH, DUTCH, AND ENGLISH SCHOOLS; 
Including a noble ALTAR 1 ypcs, sppecgeiate for a Church 
ape 


Mr. JURY pespectfully ipforme the Public, thaton THURSDAY, 
June 23rd, he will SELL by AUCTION, at the Auction Mart; 
Bartholomew-lane, at_12 for : o'clock precisely, by direction 
ofthe Assignees of a Bankrupt’ 's Estate, and the Executors of 
a Gentleman decease: 
COLLECTION of very pleasing PICTURES, 
comprising many Spec imens by the Old Masters, of con- 
siderable oe among which will be found, 

Grand ‘Composition, appropriate for an Altar 
piece, ‘ Christ washing his Disciple’s feet,’ by Otho Venius—The 
Adoration, a fine gallery painting—and numerous other inter- 
esting Subjects by 


Ibano Mieris Linglebach Le Bru 
Carlo Dolci Teniers Srouwer Sir J. Reynolds 
P.DaCartona Berghem Weeninx Morland 
Cannaletto Netscher Jansen R. Wilson, &c. 


Wouvermans 

To be viewed two days prior; and Catalogues had at the 
Auction Mart; of David Cannan, Esq. Official Assignee, Basing- 
hall-street ; of Mr. Ju ury, Pancras-lane, Cheapside ; and at the 
Gloucester Coffee House, Oxford-street. 





To Connoisseurs and Collectors. 
SCARCE AND VALUABLE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS AND 
CHOICE ENGRAVINGS. 
Mr. JURY begs respectfully to quneunce, thaton THURSDAY, 
June 23rd, he will SEL L by A CTION, at the Auction Mart; 
Bartholomew-lane, at tr oc I, pact Ea 


ALUABLE ILLUSTRATED BOOKS and 
ENGRAVINGS, in fine Preservation, collected by the 
late Owner, at a very great expense, including, 

Pennant’s London, 6 vols.—Grainger’s Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, 9 vols.—Strutt’s Dictionary of Engravers, 4 
vols.: the whole coptalning near 4000 scarce and fine amaeee- 
sions—Martin’s Belshazzar’s Feast and Fall of Nineveh—The 
Siege of Gibraltar—W iikie’s Rent Day—Turner’s Temple of 
i (proof)—and several other choice Engravings and Prints. 

‘o be viewed two days prior to the sale, and Catalogues had 

at the Auction Mart; of Mr. Jury, Pancras-lane, Cheapside ; 
and at the Gloucester Coffee House, Oxford-street. 


HY» WELL SCHOOLS (formerly Dr. Bonn’s), 
Hanw BLL, Middle: 

The Rey. J. A. EMER’ TON, "M.A. of Oxford, Curate of Han- 
well, prepares his Pupils for the Universities of Oxford and 
Cc ambridge, the East India College, the Public Schools, and the 
various departments of Commercial Life. 

‘ges for INstRUCTION, = a King’s College School, Four 
Guineas and a Half per Qua 

Boarp and TuTeLace * Eight Years of Age, Three 
Guineas per Quarter; and One Guinea per Quarter additional 
each succeeding Year. No Day Se holars. 

References of high respectability will be given and required. 
Frospec tuses may be had of Messrs. Roake & Varty, 31, Strand; 
and of Mr. Souter, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


POLISH REFUGEE GENTLEMAN is 

desirous to obtain a Situation as PRECEPTOR, or to de- 
vote some hours daily to GIVING LE: RSONS in the followin 
Branches of Education :—The Classics—Sciences—French poe | 
German—Fencing—Equitation—and the Rudiments of Music and 
Drawing. The applicant will give the first six Lessons gratis, 
that his manners and acquirements may be judsed. of previous 
to amore permanent engagement. He can have the most re- 
spectable references and recommendations. Address (letters 
post paid) to. x. Y. 4. +, at Mr. Bowden’ "Sy 49, Grosv enor-plac e. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THROGMORTON Street, BANK, Lonpon ; 63, King- 
street, | Bak em 5, & 6, Exchange-street, East, Liverpool ; 
49, York-place, Edinburgh ; and 16, Queen-street, Glasgow. 
EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Farncomb, 
John Humphery Esq. aes, M.P. 
Rupert Ingleby, Esq. Manches- 














wv illiam Benkugy. Esq. 

Harry Barrett, fa. 

ward Bates, 
Lancelot Archer ‘Barton, Esq. 
‘Thomas Camplin, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. William Leaf, ‘Esq. 
Dryden Elstob, Esq. Lewis Pocock, 
Auditors.—Brian Shaw Hilditch, Esq., Wm. Palmer Knight, Esq. 
and Joseph Spencer, Esq. 
Physician.—--Thomas Davies, M.D. 30, New Broad-street. 
Surgeon.—William Couison, Esq. 2, Frederick’s-' _ Old Jewry. 
Standing Counsel, —John Romilly, E: 
Solicitor.—William Fisher, Esq 
Bankers.—Messrs. Vere, Genie, Pesiary, Fae & Co. 77, 
ae CH LOWER RATES THAN THOSE OF ANY OTHER 
OFFICE will be found in the original and extensively varied 

‘Tables of this Company. 

A Board with the Medical Officers, attend daily, and Policies 
may be completed in a few hours 

References and personal attendance not required when the 
medical reports are satisfactory. 

Distinct Tables at very moderate Rates for all climates, includ- 
afi Sea-risk, for Military and Naval Officers, and for persons 
icted with disorders not attended with immediate danger. 

Premiums may be paid Quarterly or Half-Yearly. 
EXTRACT FROM TABLES.—PREMIUMS TO ASSURE £100. 
Age.| One Year. Seven Yrs.| Whole Term of Life. 


ter. 
Thomas Kelly, Esq. Alderman. 























—_ Annual | Quarterly |Halfyearly| Annual 
Premium. Premium. | Premium. | Premium. | Premium. 

£. 5. d.|&. 8. d.|&. 8. d.| £. 8. d.| &. 8. d. 

16 0b 2 0169 07 3) 0M4 : us © 
20 owd 0nBoO oF 0b 9 in 2 
30 113 . =. 010 2 : 22 1 WW 10 
40 146 1 62 ob 9 174 213 9 
20 113 5 1wo 104,232 04 39 3 
EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 


This day is published, with Maps and other Illustrations, 8vo. 
THENS AND ATTICA: 
JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE THERE. 
By the Rev. Cans TOPHER ORDSWORTH, M.A. 
Fellow of ‘Trin. Coll.Cambridge ; He: ais rot Harrow School. 
John Murray, Atpemarlsstres. 
Just published, Part I1. 0} 
A CATALOGUE of Curious, Useful, and Valu- 
able BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, &c., including a valuable 
Collection of Theol ogical, Metaphysical, ‘Mystical, ritanical 
and Satiqnerion Forest to be had gratis, by applying to Samuel 
Sornish, 6, New T 'urnstile, nearly voppoute Day tM Martin's. 
olborn. 


YNHE PUBLISHING BUSINESS. 

r. CoBuRN has the honour to inform his friends, and 
the public i in general, that since his announcement of having 
opened a new Publishin| Establishment at Windsor, he has 
made an arrangement with his late Farner, j in consequence of 
which he resumes the publication of New Works in London, 
as formerly. The Windsor Establishment will, therefore, be 
discontinued from the present time, and the whole of Mr. Col- 
burn’s business will be carried on in future at 13, Great Marl- 
borough-street. 











13, Great Marlborough-street, June 18. 
Mr. CotsuRny will publish immediately 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo 
EMALE DOMINATION. 
By the Authoress of ‘Mothers and ‘Daughters.’ 


ie 
DIARY OF A DESENNUYEE. 
In 2 vols, post 8 
“ L’expérience du monde eles: Te coeur, 
Ou le bronze.""—Cham fort. 
Ile 


MISS LANDON’S NEW se ge 

In 1 vol, pandeomel grand. Bie ice 7s. 
TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY “CIPR. 
By L. E. L., a -. tl Improvisatrice,” &c. 


CAPTAIN BRENTON'S NAVAL HISTORY 
SAT BR 
TO THE PRESENT. TIME. 

From Official Documents and other opibentic Sources. 
Part I. price 3s. 6d. To be completed in 10 Monthly Parts, with 
numerous Portraits and other Illustrations. 

NEW WORKS. 
Just published by Richard Bentley, New Bustingten-cisest. 
(PURLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJ ¥. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 


Se “a MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN 


ME; 
By Sir NATHANIEL, wv M. WRAXALL, Bart. 
ow aan published. 


BACURSIONS IN SWITZERLAND. 
y J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Auther of ‘The vast, &c. 2 vols. pat 8vo. 





BEN E; 
THE Laer OF NELSON'S ég AMEMNONS. 
By. Cc aptain CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of ‘ The Life of a Sailor,” &e. 3 vols. 


vols. Th with Portrait, 
THE LIFE evens *PIRST EARLOF SHAFTESBURY, 
By Mr. B. Martin and Dr. Kippis 
From Original Documents in the Possession of the Family. 
Now first published. 
Edited by G. ‘WING ROV E ‘OOKE, Esq. 
Author of * Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke.’ 


5. 
THE DEV OT E D. 
By Lady CHARLOTTE BURY, 
Authoress of * Flirtation,’ &c. 3 vols. 


In pacnghiy F Farts, peteos 5s. each, (to be completed in Ten Parts,) 
Part bellished with Portraits of Lord Howe and Lord 
A was published on the Ist of June, 

JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF G REAT BRITAIN. 

Revised and Illustrated with Anecdotes and Notes. 
And a Continuation of the History to the present Time. 
By Captain CHAMIER 

*,* Numerous Portraits and Plans of Bottles will also be given 

ith the succeeding Parts. 


woono LEIGHTON; 
Or, a YEAR in the COUNTRY. 
y MARY HOWITT, 
One of the Authors of * The Book of the Seasons.’ 


AIN REVISITED. 
By the Author of ‘A Year in Spain,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


9. 
THE MOUNTAUX DECAMERON. 
A Romance of North Wales. 
By JOSEPH DOWNES, Esq. 


10. 
Complete in 4 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound, Virice we, embel- 
vt ed with ras of * Portraits, V jews, & 
BOURRIE EXNES CE Eb MEMOIRS 
OF PERORS NAPOLEON. 
B... h are now first added, 
A HISTORY OF THE HUNDRED’ DAYS; 
OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO; 
OF NAPOLEON’S EXILE AND DEATH AT ST. HELENA, 
With Anecdotes and Illustrative Notes, 
From the most authentic sources, many hitherto unpublished. 


THE THREE ERAS OF WOMAN’S LIFE. 
By Mrs. ELTON SMITH. 3 vols. 
THE ee WILL APPEAR IMMEDIATELY: 
In 2 vols. poet oe with Mustrations, 
IMPRESSION OF GLAND. 
By Count EDOU ARD DE MELFORT. 


3 vols.# 


In3 vel, pest 8vo. with 15 cael Illustrations, 
HE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 
JONATHAN JEF plo aig Le WHITLAW; 
Or, Scenes fissiesipel. 
FRANC! Es" 7 ROLLO 
Author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the “Americans, 
* Paris and the Festslans | in 1835," 


RECOLLECTIONS ay AN ARTILLERY OFFICER 
My AND =N 
IN IRELAND, AMERICA FLANDERS, AND FRANCE. 





By BENSON EARLE HILL, Esq. 2 vols. post. svo. 
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w ready, 8vo. the ND Volume, 16s. 
ISTORY of ENGLAND, from’ the PEACE 
of UTRECHT to the PEACE of AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 
(i712—1748,) iy D MAHON, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
PICTURE Saal LONDON. 
This day is vablished, in 18m th edition, with upwards of 
100 Views of no lic ildings,, mee of the Streets. and 2 Maps, 
rice 9s. neatly bound ; or with Maps only, 6s.; the 
6) RIGINAL PICTURE of LONDON; cor- 
rected to the present Time; with a Description of its 
Environs. Re-edited aner rere nee 





whom may 


Guide to the Watering Places. 15s. 


lished this day, price 
SKETCH of the CHURCH of the FIRST 
TWO CEN TORIES AFTER CHRIST, drawn from the 
Writings of the Fathers down to Clemens Alexandrinus inclu- 
COURSE of at ag preached before the University 
‘ambridge, in January. 
By the Rev. JOHN J. BLONT, late Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Camb gidge : menped for J. & J. J. Deighton, Trinity-street ; 
and J. G. & F. vington, London. 


BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR ON REPENTANCE, 
In small 8vo. p pI rice 6s. 6d. in cloth boards, 
HE DO RINE and PRACTICE of RE- 
PENTANCE; god. and abridged from the larger 
Fy at the same pratiect, of the Right Rev. JEREMY 
YLO! a = Lord ie shop of Do wn and Connor. 
e Rev. W 1 HALE HALE, M.A 
Poentet of: St. Paul ~ Preacher of the¢ Charter-house ; and 
Chaplain to the Lord Bisho' ndon 
Printed for J. G. & & prvineton, St. pen Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


ah wo o 











blished, in 8vo. price 6s. No. X 


ATISTICAL ACCO UNT 
Contai 
Part of the County of Renfrew, i Map; and part ofthe 
PP: — a Blackwood & Sean, -g § and Thomas Cadell, 





Nearly ready for publication, 
HE BIRTH-DAY, a Poem, in Three Parts; 
to which are added oce ASIONAL VERSES. 
By CAROLINE BOWLES, 
Author of ‘ Ellen ae Wy ‘The Widow's Tale,’ ‘Solitary 
Hours,’ ‘Chapters on Churchyards,’ tn ofthe Factory,’ &e. 
Printed for William Blackw & Sons, Edinburgh; and 
Thomas Cadell, aera 
edition, price 6s. board: 


HE STORY of JUSTIN MARTYR, and 
OTHER POEMS. 
TRENCH. 


“ This is a delightful thetle pang bearing throughout the in- 
disputable impress of genius, and , Seontiaing throughout the 
spirit of religion.”’—Blackwood’s M 

Edward Moxon, | over-strect. 


MAJOR SHERER’S NEW NOVEL, 
This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. 
HE BROKE FO 


nT: 
A Story of the Civil War. 
By the Author of ‘ Tales of the Wars of our Times,” ‘ Recollec- 
tions of the Peninsula,’ ‘ Story of a Fy e, ke. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme 
This day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 8s. in cloth 
POPULAR VIEW of the PROGRESS of 
PHILOSOPHY among the ANCIENTS ; including the 
early Barbaric Philosophy ; the ancient Jewish Sects ; ant the 
Grecian eee Schools of the Ionic Division. With Notes. 
By JOSHUA TOULMIN SMITH, of Lincoln’ 's Inn. 
ndon : Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co 
This day is published, | a vol. 8vo. illustrated with Vignettes, 
10s. in boards, 
D® WYRHALE; a a of Dean Forest. 
In Fi ive C 
By P. J. DUCAREL, Esq. 
Author of ‘A Pore hrase of the Psalms’ in Sigal Verse. 
London : ngman, Rees, Orme, & Co 

















This day is published, 2nd edition, with numerous Additions and 
Corrections, and a Ny me 4 of Genera, with their Syno- 
a’ 8vo. price 18s. in 

ATURAL SYSTED M of BOTANY; or, a 
poate View of the Organization, Natural Affinities, 

and Geographical Distribution of the whole Vegetable King- 
dom, together with pe Uses of the most important Species in 

Medicine, the Art: 

By JOH STINDiEy, Ph. D. F.R.S. L.S. G.S. &e. 
Professor t Botan in the University = aay ke. &e. 
he same Aut 

Introduction to Botany. 18s. 
Synopsis of the British Flora. 10s. 6d. 


Key to Structural, Physiological, and Systematic 
Botany. 4s. 6d. 
First Principles of Horticulture. 2s. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 


Published this day, in 1 vol. post 8vo. x 
CHLOSS HAINFELD; or, a WINTER in 
LOWER STYRIA 
ay aptain BASIL HALL, R 
eee for Ro Yadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker & Co. 
ondon 





Of whom may be had, 
1. Captain Hall’s Fragments of Voyages and 
Travels. First, Second, and Third Series. 9 vols. 
2. Captain Hall’s North America. 3 vols. 8vo. 


With volume of Etchings, 4to. 


— Cai ener yey S CHEF- nea rem. 
st published, the 3rd Editio: 

HREE COURSES and a DESSERT; com- 
prising THREE SETS of TALES: West _C ‘ountry, Irish, 
and Legal; and a Melange; with Fifty-one Illustrations by 

Grorce CruiksHank; in 1 thick 8vo. vol. fancy cloth, 12s. 
This work has had the remarkable distinction of furnishing 
the materials for no less than four successful dramas, viz. Th 

_ seethenee, Paul the Poacher, Saul Braintree, an 


vai, extraordinary performance. Such an union of the 
ter, pogt and novelist a Ticot taee oe 








2nd edition, published py Bae areagg Nottingham-street, 


N EXPLANATION of the CAUSES why 
VACCINATION has sometimes failed to prevent SMALL- 
also a Descri x oe a Method confirmed by Expe- 
rience of obviating such 
y EDWARD ‘LEESE Surgeo' 
Stationary Vaccinatorin National Vaccine Establishment, &e. 
The natural Cow-poc appeared, since these pages went to 
4 , at a dairy near rE on; lymph was then obtained, and 
as been used with success, forming a new era in Vaccination, 
as that before in general use was derived from the cow more 
than thirty years back. 








Albemarle-street, June } 
Mr. MURRAY'S LIST of > — to be published 4 ina 


N INTRODUCTION. ‘to the LITERARY 
HISTORY of XVth, XVIth, and XVIIth CENTURIES. 
y HENRY HALLAM. Vol. I., to be completed in 3 vols. 8vo. 
Il. 
JOHNSONIANA. 


Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Sayings of Dr. John- 
son, gathered from nearly a Hundred different Publications, 
not included in Boswe.t, which are essential to he completion 
of the intellectual Portrait of Johnson. 1 vol. 8vo. with 44 
Plates. A few co ~ are printed on large paper, with proof im- 
pressions of the 

III. 


A New Life of Goldsmith. From Original Sources, 
and comprising numerous papublished Letters, &c. &c. By 
James Prior, Esq., Author of Life of Burke.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 

Iv. 
Tour in Normandy; with some Remarks on Nor- 


man Architecture. By Henry Gally Knight, Esq. M.P. Post 
8vo. with several Views. 


ve 

Portugal and Gallicia, described from Notes of a 

Journey in those Countries. By an English Nobleman. Post 8vo. 
vi. 
NEW CONTINENTAL GUIDE. 

A Handbook for Travellers upon the Continent ; 
being a Guide through Holland and Belgium—the Rhine, from 
Holland to Switzerland—Prussia and Northern Germany. Con- 
taining Desc riptions of the principal Cities, their Museums, Pic- 
ture Galleries, &c.; the Great High Roads, and the most in- 
teresting and icturesque Districts ; with Directions for Tra- 
vellers, and Hints for Tours. Prepared from Journals and 
Memoranda, principally the result of personal experience. and 
derived from : Ob bservations made on _ Spot. Post 8vo. uniform 
with ‘ Starke’s Directions,’ with a 

John Murray, Albemario-street. 
GUIDE BOOKS FOR THE CONTINENT, 
Published V4 Mr. MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 
RS. STARKE’S DIRECTIONS for TRA- 
VELLERS in evALy. _ oh edit. corrected, with im- 
portant Additions. Post 8vo 
Handbook for “Travellers upon the Conti- 
nent, Part I., containing Holland and Belgium—the Rhine— 
Prussia, and Northern Germany. Post 8vo. 

3. Bubbles from the Brunnen of Nassau. 4th 
= 11 Plates. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

4. Belgium, and Western Germany. By Mrs. 
Trollope. 2nd edit. 2 vols. 

. Simond’s Switserland. A newedition. 2 vols. 
was 24s. 

6. Dates and Distances ; showing what may be 
done in a Tour of Sixteen Months. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

7. Matthews’ Diary of an Invalid. 5th edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

8. Forsyth’s Antiquities, Arts, and Literature of 
Italy. 4th edition. Fep. 7s. 

9. Rome in the N iectoentth Century. 4th edit. 
3 vols. small 8vo. 1. 11s. 

10. A Tour in Normandy, with some Remarks on 
Norman Architecture. By Henry Gally Knight, M.P. Post 8vo. 
with Plates. ‘ A 

11. Barrow’s Excursions in the North of Europe. 
A new edition. | Woodcuts and Maps. e Post 8vo. 12s. 

12. A Visit to Iceland and Norway in 1834. By 


John Barrow. 33 Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 12s. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 








Just ayeaut in 1 vol. ro: EN 12mo. price 7s. 
A COLLECTION of ENGLISH SONNETS, 
from the Reign of Henry VIII. to the present day in- 
clusive, with an Introduction, ona copious Notes. 
By R. F. HOUSMAN. 

“ Mr. Housman introduces his specimens by a carefully di- 
gested Preface, in which the laws and licences of the Sonnet’s 
structure are set forth ; and he has enriched his collection b 
illustrative and anecdotical notes (about he Poceeien of 
fragmentary reading), in which good taste and good feeling are 
every whe re to be traced.”"— Atheneum, 

*Mr. Housman has properly done his duty.""—Tait’s } 
“Mr. Housman has To ay we us a very agreeable ne bday ring- 
ing together some of best specimens of our English Sonnets, 
from various writers, and thus enabling us to compare their 
merits in this trying and delightful kind of composition.’ 
British Magazine. 

“In the work before us there are accumulated the very. best 
Sonnets of which England can boast....Having stated our opinion 
on the argument started by Mr. Housman in his very excellent 
Preface, we proceed to say, that the Sonnets he has selected 
show an acute discrimination and correct feeling of the beau- 
tiful on his part, and a very great aeviey of genius and — 
riority in the poetry of England. We have no doubt that his 
work will cause the Sonnet to be more savetes if not more 
loved, by his countrymen.”’— Metropolitan M 

“Mr. Housman has shown us in his Preface and Notes, that 
he is full to te the beauties of the highest 
order of Poetry; and his selection is distinguished by taste and 
judgment, His volume contains specimens of Englis h Sonnets, 
arranged in chronological order, from the time of Surrey to our 
own day, and will be found to show a curious gradation of ex- 
cellence in its contents. It is like a beauti of 








This day i: blish 1 vol. 12mo. price 5s. in cloth, 
co! joured Promtspiee, and 4 - ay the 3rd edie 
much enlarged 
HE BUTTERFLY COLLECTOR'S VADE. 
MECUM;; witha 2 Srnonvcel Ts Table of British Butterflies, 
I kapeen: Longman hittaker & Co. ; and F. Pawsey, 
pswich 


a ready, 2nd edit. gaan ed. in 1 vol, illustrated by 


HE ADVENTURES ofa GENTLEMAN in 
SEARCH gf * pone E 
By C VEAT EMPTOR, Gent. 
“Every one hema - Bd purchase or sale of horses 
should ni Bowed this book.” — 
Saunders & Otley, Conduit atreet, Hanover-square. 


Just published, in 1 vol. f p 8vo. wi Portrait, price, bound 


oth, 8s, 
IFE of LORENZO. DE’ MEDICL 
- Aaky ROSCOE, Esq. F.L.S. 
With a Memoir of the Author, by his Son, THOS. ROSCOE, Esq. 
Scott, Webster, & Geary, 36, C harterhouse-square. 


HOLIDAY AMUSEMENT AT HOME, 
Ina handsome . ual. , pontly iy bound § in cloth with the Plates 


dd, 6 
EETINGS ‘for “AMUSING KNOWLEDGE. 


By } JOOD 
“ A pleasant volume, with interesting information on subjects 
of natural history (with engravings) and amusing stories, in- 
tended to enforce and illustrate some Lm moral truth. 
An excellent Ehinghan for youth.”"—Obse 
ham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 


In 8vo. 12th ott. s dit. with ‘Maps ates an Abstract of the last Popula- 
tion Return, 18s. 6d. half-bound in parchment, 
AT TERSON'S. “ROADS of ENGLAND and 
WALES, and sf the SOUTH of SCOTLAND. 
DWARD MOGG. 


atzrenged upon a pay cone poosss = remodelled and 
~ yy by the aston ¢ of e Road: paencgpuscsneats. 
: Longm M. Richardson ; rd & 
Son; mp clawin & Co. ; W. = i. G.&F. Rivington ; 5, Booker; 
Whittaker & Co ; T. & T. ; J. Duncan ; Simpkin & Co 
J. Hearne ; Smithy" Elder, & Co.; T. Geeves; eo 
KE. os yA - G. & J. Robinson. 
In foolscap 8vo. with Sogtavings 's by —— a and 
/illiam Heath, in T arts, price 6s. 6d. e: 
INOR MORALS. for YOUNG PEOPLE; 
being an Application of the fetal Happiness Prin- 
ciple to early Instruc eT Prete in Tales and Trave 


Whittaker & Co. — -_7 
Just published, in 12mo. price ls. 6d. s 


TREATISE on the CAUSES and ‘CURE of 
~pieap with yefpreuce A certain modern 
Theories. AMES WRIG 
Late of Magddien Hall, Semay put of * The School 


Ora’ 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Heetie-tome._. 
st published, 8vo. price } 
ROFESSOR EWALD’S GRAMMAR of the 
HEBREW LANGUAGE of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
Translated from the last Edition, and containing considerable 
Additions -—_, Im, sonemsente of the Author. 
y JOHN NICHOLSON, A.B. O 
“ Its great ane podin to consist in the 72. ‘ss with which 
the analytical part of grammar is treated, and in the ability 
ich the difficult question of the Hebrew tenses is dis- 
sed valuable contribution to the stock of Hebrew 
critieisen in our language.’ —British Magazine. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
POOR LAWS, 
ublished, demy 8vo. price 6d., 
ER to the INHABITANTS ‘of the 
ee es. WARBLINGTON, HANTS, on the NEW 
R Origin. and intended Effect. 
ORRIS, Rector of the said Parish, 
e's Demestie® ha: Bu. A theDuke of Bedford, K-G.&c. 
kin & Budd, 118, Pall Mall ; and Mason, Chichester. 


This dayi is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
> owt.t.ah @&@& &@ A ER; 
































Or, THE INCONSISTENT Man. 
“My youth hath acted 
Some scenes of vanity, drawn out at length, 
Of varied pleasures sweetened in the mixture, 
But tragical in issue.”"—Ford. 
caine Elder, & Co. combi. 
t published, p ID 
HE HISTORY of BANKING i in IRELAND. 
y JAMES WILLIAM GILBART, 
General A ofthe London and Westminster Bank. 
€ Also, by the same Author, f 
The History and Principles of Banking. 2nd 
Bien, price 9s. 
A more complete and soemsate, work, with less irrelevant 
matter, we never rea nileman’s Mag. 
A Practical Treatise on Banking. 3rd Edition, 
“ A valuable and useful little work.”—Mr. M‘CuLLock. 


price 3s. 
ndon: Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row. 
75, Old Broad-street, June, 1836. 

SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS! 
Just published, price 2s. 6d., Part I. of 
HE ADVENTURES of GiL BLAS of SAN- 

TILLA ME. re he from the French of LE SAGE, 
by T. SMOLLE M.D. Embellished with Six Hundred first- 
rate onetiens < on Wood, from the Original Designs of Jean 


Gi 

Bach | Part will gputain, at least, 80 pages of letter-press, and 
an average of 50 Plat The whole will be beautiful! printed 
in royal svo., and the’ Work eqpeieted s in 12 Monthly Parts. 


Histoire de Gil Blas de ‘Santillane. Embellished 
with the 600 before-mentioned Wood-cuts, now complete, in 1 
vol. impe 8vo., 950 pages 

(Euvres Completes de Moliére, with 600 Engrav- 
ings on Woe. oom, Original Designs, by Tony Johannot i,to.ve 











cabinet paintings by the first masters, in which compass is no 
criterion of merit; or to shift the metaphor to another art, like 
a succession of simp! ie mel ies, \~—— gently excite without 
wearying the attention. To the lover of { copuime i at 
sonscue when he has only time to sip from the Castalian 

as well as those attached to the Sonnet, se, this work wil be be 
a truly acceptable companion. Nor will the reader's 
ungratified by fhe ao [neestation © sy i — Mr. Hous- 
man 


Whittaker & Go ‘Ave @ Maste-lans. 








, or 20 Parts. 8 Parts are pub’ 
price 2s. notl. 


On the Ist of July, price 2s. 6d. Part I 
Don Quichotte de la Manche. Traduction Nou- 
velle L. Viardot. 

Each Part will contain ey of letter-press, and an average 
f 50 Engravings on al Designs, by Tony 
opanent, To Cony pleted in 2 : vols. or 20 Parts 
J. J. Dubochet Co. 75, 0h Broad-street ; sold also by Charles 

Tili, 86, Flect-street ; and H. Hooper, 19, Pall Mall East, 
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NEW EDITION, GREATLY IMPROVED, 
With upwards of 100 pages additional matter, without any increase of price, and illustrated by 340 Wood-cuts. 








In one thick volume 12mo. containing 520 pages, price 7s. 6d. bound, 


A CONCISE SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS, 
IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, 

FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, AND PRACTICAL MEN; 
Comprehending Algebra, Elements of Plane Geometry, Intersection of Planes, Practical Geometry, Plane 
and Soperieal, Trigonometry, with their Practical Sggpicctions ; ) Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids, Conic Sections and their 
Solids, Surveying, Gauging, pecific Gravity, Practical Gunnery Mensuration of Artiticers’ ver. Speman of Materials, &c. With 
an APPENDIX, containing the more Difficu ¢ Demonstrations of the Rules in the Body of the W 


By ALEXANDER INGRAM, Author of* Principles of Arithmetic,’ “Elements of Euclid,’ &c. 

Tue Turrp Epirtion, thoroughly revised, with man portant Additi and I besides an accurate Set of 
Stereotyped Tables, comerising Logarithms of Numbers, Lametzomt f Sines and T angents, Natural Sines and Tangents, Areas of 
Circular Segments ; Squares, Cubes, Square Roots, Cube Roots; Table of Joisting, &c. 

By JAMES TROTTER, of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, Author of ‘Lessons in Arithmetic,’ 
‘A Key to Ingram’s Mathematics,’ &c. 


Published by OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh ; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. London. 





jis day, 
ATONEMENT; ; of, the GOD-DAUGHTER. 


By JOHN POOLE, Esq., Author of‘ Paul & 
“ London : J: Miller, ht tg 





Just published, price 4s. sewed, 
I oO ; a TRAGEDY. 
By Mr. SERJEANT TALFOURD. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





Now ready, in fcap. 8vo. elegantly embellished with Engravings, 

from Drawings of Artists of Celebri: NT ice ¥s 
HYMES for the ROMA IC and the 

CHIVALROUS. 
‘ By D. W. D. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
NE IN A THOUSAND; 
or, The DAYS of HENRY QUATRE, 
y the Author of* The Gi 
“Mr. James! is undeniably the hea Ur iiving historical To- 
mance writers....-His most successful production.” — Literary 
Gaze'te 

a Certainly our favourite amongst all Mr. James’s works.”— 








Court Journal. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 





June 18, 1836. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A., &c. &c. 
LEWIS’S NEW WORK 





SPANISH 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW 


SK ETCH ES, 


DAYS. 


This Work will consist of a Selection of Twenty-five of the most interesting Sketches from the Artist’s Portfolio, characteristic of the 
PEOPLE AND COSTUME OF SPAIN; 


and illustrating the Scenes, Customs, and Popular Habits of that romantic Country. 


The interest that, particularly at this time, is inseparable from every thing relating to Spain, and the avidity with which every representation of its edifices 
and scenery has been sought for by the Public, induce the Publisher to believe that a work like the present, which will bring before the eye the character of the 
people, the picturesque dresses, and peculiar customs and mode of life of all classes, will be acceptable, independently of the attraction that the high reputation 


of Mr. LEwts as an artist must give to the work. 


These Sketches are exact fac-similes of the originals (made in Spain), and are drawn on Stone entirely by Mr. Lewis himself; they may, therefore, be 


regarded as virtually original Drawings. 


As Mr. Lewis has availed himself of the very latest improvements in the art of Lithography, he is enabled to give these Sketches a completeness of effect 
not heretofore attainable ; each impression having the appearance of a drawing on tinted paper, touched with white, the white lights being printed with the tint. 


The Volume will form a splendid Companion to the Work on the Alhambra, by the same Artist, with, 


however, greater variety of subject. 


Price, Imperial Folio, Tinted, i. e. with the Whites printed, £4. 4s. 





A SPANISH LADY AT HER DEVOTIONS, ann A SPANISH PEASANT GIRL, 


(A PAIR,) 


Drawn ow Stone by J. F. Lewis, from the Original Dr in 





vg £ 


ion of H.R.H. Prince George of Cambridge. 


Prints, 15s. ; Proofs, £1. 1s.; Before Letters, £1. 10s., the Pair. 





*," As several Copies of his late Work were sold coloured without Mr. Lewis's superintendence, and to the serious detriment of 
Mr. Lewis? s character as an Artist, Mr. Lewis begs to state, no Copies of his forthcoming Work of Spanish Sketches will be genuine 


without each Print is signed by either Mr. Moon or himself. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED BY F. G. MOON, PRINTSELLER TO THE KING, 


20, THREADNEEDLE-STREET ; 
And Mr. Joun F. Lewis, 78, Wimpole-street. 
and Booksellers. 


Subscribers’ Names received by them; P. & D. Cotnacur & Co. Pall Mall East; and by all Publishers 





SPAIN AND DON CARLOS, 
Just ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. illustrated. 
HE COURT and CAMP of DON CARLOS; 
being the Results of a late Tour in the Basque Provinces, 
Parts of Cotsen Es at n,C acile, one OT adore. 
a) Macrone, he a. s-square. ‘i 


This day is pyblished. printed uniformly with ‘ The Subaltern,’ 
h and Cheaper Edition, 12mo. 7s. 
THE CAMPAIGNS Pot WASHINGTON and 
NEW _ORLEANS. 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Author of ‘ The Subaltern.’ 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
This day, beautifully printed, in | vol. avo. with nearly Seventy 
Illustrations, 18: 


UTLINES ofa JOURNEY through ARABIA- 








ot ee in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


TREA, to MOUNT SIN =XCAV DRIC THE SAXON 
city orpevia the EDOM of the PROP HE ipcles. “T= pA of the Eleventh Century 
LEON DE LABORDE, By ARTHUR STANLEY BRIDE: | 


The price of this | book is 1 th: = London : John Macrone, St. James’ 1 ) <9 Cumming, 
French work. ess than one-twelfth of the original | , Landon ; fohn Macrone, ot bunk, 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
ALLAN CUNNINGHAM’S NEW HISTORICAL 
FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. LVII. ROMANCE, 
In duodecimo, gue picked witha Frontispiece from a Drawing 
EN] Siti rice 5s. in cloth bi Oo 
COMPENDIUM of NATURAL PHILO- 
bein a Surve of the Wisd f G thi 
Creation. By oli N WES EY, A.M. : A Ne w Edition adapted 
to the present state ae fn by ROBERT MUDIE, Author Chronic 
of ‘A Guide to the Observation of Nature,’ &c. in 3 volumes:—| _“ Wild, picturesque, and adventurous, we should best describe 
Vol. 2 forming Vol. 57 of the Famity Liprary. this work by comparing it to a tale in the Arabian Nights, 
Py ol. 3, completing the Work, will be published on the Ist grafted on a vein of Scotch pastoral poetry. Now we have a 
of ‘a scene in the desert, with the P fountains -— ms—and = 
Law yo for Thomas Tegg & ons Geratin, nt and ye in the green valleys and rippling burns of Scotland.””—: 


ay be procured b; from the: ° 
Base aeons John Macrone, St. James’ssquare. 








T Rk -— is published, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
R OL AN; 
An Historical Romance 
By ALLAN CUNNING SHAM, Esq. 
Author of ‘ Paul Jones,” &c. 
“ A romance of most powerful interest.” *"—Carlton 








LEITCH RITCHIE’S NEW ROMANCE. 
Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
I A N. 


T H E MAGIC 
By LEITCH RITCHIE, Esq. 
Author of * The Picturesque Annual,” &c. 


“ This is a work which will immediately become popular, ond 
will take its place among the permanent favourites. It 
written with remarkable nerve. As a story, it is Sotceesting 
even to ‘intensity.’ It is athing ‘to haunt, to startle, and way- 
lay’ the reader amidst the shadows of a summer Cremeans, and 
detain him spell-bound till midnight.’’—Court Jo 

John Macrone, St. James's-square. 











ILVER TEA SERVICES.—A. B. SAVORY 
& SONS, have the pleasure to submit the prices of the t 
fillowing PATTERNS Ci SILVER TEA & COF i SERVIC ES 
which have been generally approved. The form of either is new 
and elegant, and the workmanship such as no cost can excel. 





COTTAGE PATTERN. -" MELON PATTERN. a 

oz . - & . 

Tea Pot (strong) -.2: 12 0 . Tea Pot (strong) 24 «1260 
Sugar Basin, gilt on 6 Sugar Basin 12 #720 
Cream Ewer, gilt. 4B 0 
Coffee Pot pce 6 6 6 








Complete £38 6 0 Complete £39 12 6 
.B Goldsmiths, 14, CornhilJ, London, 
4. B. SAVORY & Stee Deak of kngland. —_ 
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RICHARD JAMES KENNETT, 


Having made arrangements for the more certain receipt of the best Works from the principal Cities in the United 
States, in constant succession, and with greater dispatch than heretofore, respectfully solicits the attention of Gentle- 
men interested in American Literature; and any orders they may be pleased to confide to his care, shall have prompt 





attention, and be collected on the most reasonable terms. The late Packets have brought him, amongst others, 


Webster’s Speeches, 2 vols.\—Early History of Narraghanset—Story on Equity 
—History of Nantucket—Bancroft’s History of the United States, Vol. I.—Ame- 
rican Annual Register—Sacred Memoirs, Vol. II.—Beck’s Medical Jurisprudence, 
2 vols.—Louis on Blood Letting—The Puritan, 2 vols\—Andrews on Slavery— 
Lungstedt’s Macao and China—Paul Ulric, 2 vols.—Goodrich’s Outcast, and other 
Poems—Hawk’s Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of America—Beecher’s 
Trial and Acquittal—Jones’s Manual of Phrenology—Gerhardt on the Chest— 
Eberle’s Materia Medica, 2 vols.—Eberle’s Practice of Medicine, 2 vols.—Bow- 
ditch’s Method of computing the Orbit of a Comet or Planet—Gall’s Works on 
Phrenology, new translation, 6 vols.—Webster’s American Dictionary—Green- 
wood’s Lives of the Apostles—Female Student—Todd’s Student’s Manual—Legen- 
dary, edited by N. P. Willis—Drake’s Book of the Indians of North America— 





Sparks’s Library of American Biography, Vols. I. IT. ILI. 1V.—Specimens of Ameri- 
can Poetry, 3 vols—Common-place Book of American Prose—American Orchardist 
—American Gardener—Farmer’s Own Book—Life of Gouverneur Morris, 3 vols.— 
Diplomatic Correspondence, 12 vols.—Fessenden’s Law of Patents—Schoolcraft’s 
Travels—Merchant’s Assistant—Anthon’s Sallust, new edition—T oken and Atlantic 
Souvenir—Bigelow’s Sicily and Malta—Story on Bailments—Flint’s Mississippi 
Valley—Goodrich’s Universal Geography—Shaler’s Algiers—Garland of Flora— 
Mrs. Child on Slavery—Scrap Table—History of Quebec, &c. 

Periopicats: North American Review — Christian Examiner—American 
Magazine—American Jurist—Annals of Education—American Almanack—Par- 
ley’s Magazine, &c. 

Back Numbers and Volumes constantly on hand. 


R. J. KENNETT has also added very materially to his Stock of MISCELLANEOUS SECOND-HAND BOOKS; a selection of which is offered 
from his Catalogue, at prices which, he trusts, will ensure him the patronage of Book Purchasers. The whole in fair condition. 


Dodsley’s Annual Register, 77 vols. half calf, 23/.—Shirley’s Dramatic Works 
and Poems, 6 vols. 8vo. half mor. marbled leaves, 2/. 15s.—Parr’s Complete Works, 
by Johnstone, 8 vols. 8vo. 2/. 2s.—Swift’s Works, by Sir Walter Scott, 19 vols, 8vo. 
31. 18s.—Edinburgh Review, first 21 vols, half russia, 3/. 3s.—Facciolati et Forcel- 
lini Lexicon, 2 vols. 4to. 3/. 13s. 6¢d.—Seybert’s Statistical Annals of America, 4to. 
1: 1s.—Harrison’s British Classics, 8 vols. 8vo. 125 plates, 2/. 2s.—Spencer’s Fairy 
Queen, and other Poems, 5 vols. 8vo. half mor. top edge gilt, 2/. 12s. 6¢.—Zolli- 
kofer’s complete Works, by Tooke, 11 vols. 8vo. calf, 3/. 11s. 6d.—Bibliotheca Par- 
riana (Dr. Parr’s Catalogue), 8vo. 8s. 6d.—Annual Obituary and Biography, various 
years, to complete sets, 5s. each—-Dr. Knox's complete Works, 7 vols. 8vo. 20. 5s.— 
Hackluyt’s Collection of Voyages, 5 vols. roy. 4to. 71. 17s. 6d.—Chillingworth’s 
Works, 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 1s.—Rapin’s History of England, 21 vols. 8vo. calf, 4. 4s.— 
Poinsett’s Notes in Mexico, 8vo. half calf, 6s. 6d.—Ovidii Opera Burmanni, 5 vols. 
Oxon, 2/. 2s.—Another Copy, calf neat, 2/. 10s.—Tournefort’s Voyage to the Levant, 


2 vols. 4to. 15s.—Dr. Dibdin’s Tour in France, 3 vols. hf. mor. 12. 8s,—Cartis’s Lec- ‘ 


tures on Botany, 3 vols. col. plates, 2/. 2s.—Sir William Jones’s Dissertations, 2 
vols, 8vo. calf, 7s. 6d.—Ovid's Metamorphoses, Lat. and Eng. by Banier, Plates by 
Picart, 2 vols. folio, 4/. 4s.—Hearne’s Robert of Gloster and Peter Langtoft’s Chro- 





nicle, 4 vols. 8vo. 15s.—Cook’s Voyages, by Hawkesworth, 8 vols. 4to. and plates 
in folio, russ. fine copy, 12/, 12s.—Thompson’s Alcedo’s Geographical and Histo- 
rical Dictionary, 5 vols. 4to. 31. 10s.—Harrington’s Nuge Antique, by Park, 2 vols. 
calf neat, 12s.—Lysons’s Environs of London, 5 vols. 4to. calf, 67. Gs.—Machiavel’s 
Works, by Farneworth, 2 vols. 4to. 2.—Hope’s Origin and Prospects of Man, 3 
vols. calf, 32. 3s.—Dodsley’s Old Plays, 12 vols. large paper, hf.-bd. mor. marbled 
leaves, 3/. 13s.6d.—Sully’s Memoirs, 5 vols. hf. mor. marbled leaves, 2/. 10s.— 
Godwin’s Lives of the Necromancers, Svo. hf. mor. 9s.—Card. de Retz’s Memoirs, 
6 vols. calf, 1/. 4s.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 10 vols. 12mo. half mor. gilt top, 
3/. 3s.—Arthur of Little Britain, by Lord Berners, 4to. half mor. 2/.—Gifford’s 
History of France, 5 vols. 4to. neat, 2/. 8s.—Mason’s History and Antiquities of St. 
Patrick’s, Dublin, 4to. proofs, 2/. 2/.—Harris’s Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
2 vols. folio, neat, 27. 10s.—Combe’s Horace, 2 vols. 4to. calf, 2/. 16s.—Heron’s 
History of Scotland, 6 vols. russia, 1/. 16s.—Reeve’s Holy Bible, 9 vols. 4to. half- 
bound, uncut, large paper, 3/. 13s. 6d.—Knight on the Worship of Priapus, 4to. 
uncut, 5/.—Mirabaud’s System of Nature, translated, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 1/. 1s.— 
Cobbett’s Porcupine’s Works, 12 vols. calf, 1/. 16s.—Baker’s Livy, 6 vols, half 
calf, 12. 16s. 





THE ATHENAUM. 


R. J. KENNETT begs leave further to refer his friends and patrons in America, to his Advertisement in the April Number of the North 
American Review, and to the announcement therein, that he has opened an Agency for the supply of THE ATHENUM, which Journal he 
undertakes to forward regularly, by the earliest Packets, to all persons paying a yearly subscription of 1/. 2s. 6d. to Messrs. Wiley, Long 5 Co., New 
York, or Messrs. Hilliard, Gray & Co., Boston, or any Bookseller in the States, in correspondence with either of the above firms. 


It may be well here briefly to re-state, for the information of the American public, that THE ATHEN/EUM is a London Journat or Lite- 





RATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE Fine Arts, published every Saturday; that it contains Reviews, with copious Extracts, of all important New Works, 
both Enexisu and Foreicn ;—Reporrs (some exclusively, and by authority,) of all that is interesting in the Proceedings of the LEARNED AND 
Screntiric Societies, with Abstracts of the more important Papers ;—OriGInaL PapErs by DISTINGUISHED Wrirers ;—Ositvary Notices or 
ALL CELEBRATED Persons ;—Criticisms on New Works in Art, Music, &c.; with Miscettanea, including much curious and instructive 
information ;—that each yearly volume, complete in itself, is a perfect history for the period of all that is likely to interest the informed and intel- 
ligent, and plaees the reader, however far distant, on an equality, in point of information, with the best informed circles in Europe. It is especially 
recommended to all Book Societies, Libraries, &c., as its judgment, in regard to New Works, may be relied on as impartial, in so far as it is wholly 
unconnected with any Book Publisher. The following is an extract from the Address published at the beginning of this year :— 


“In 1831 we reduced the price of the ATHENZUM from 8d. to 4d., fifty per cent.; last year (1835) we gave no less than nineteen double numbers, more than 
eighteen per cent,: the reader therefore received for little more than twopence, what in 1830 he paid eightpence for ; and by compression and enlargement we now 
propose to add fifteen per cent. more to the contents of the Paper.” 


The MONTHLY PART for MAY (72 quarto pages), containing a Perspective View, 


engraved on Steel, of the New Houses or Paruiament, with Block Plan, &c. from Drawings by the Architect, may be had of Messrs. WItey, 
Lone & Co. New York; and of Mr. W. D. Ticxnor, Boston. 





London : Jamzs Houmes, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday at the ATHEN ZUM OFFICE, 2, Catherine-street, Strand, by Jon Francis; and sold by all Booksellers 


and Newsvenders,—Agents: for ScoTLanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for ImzELanv, W.F. Wakeman, Dublin; for the ContineN7, M. Baudry, 9, Rue du Coq-St.- . Paris. 
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